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Dear Friends: 


The 201st General Assembly received the report Growing in the Life 
of Christian Faith and commended it to the church for information 
and study. I am pleased to share it with you. 


There may be no more important characteristic of the contemporary 
community of faith than the need and hunger that many church 
members are feeling. In spite of the affluence and technological 
sophistication of our culture, many persons are aware of a certain 
emptiness which they long to fill. 


Given this phenomenon, Growing in the Life of Christian Faith 
makes a timely contribution. It helps us understand what we are 
experiencing. It helps us interpret our emptiness and yearning as 
persons who are at home in the Reformed tradition. And what is 
perhaps most valuable of all, it suggests how we might proceed should 
we wish to undertake new initiatives in our lives of faith. 


One or more study guides to the document are now in preparation. If 
you are interested in receiving copies of these study guides when they 
are ready for distribution, please write me. 

And should you wish to receive additional copies of Growing in the 
Life of Christian Faith, they are available for $1.50 each or for $10.00 
per ten copies. Please address your requests to: 

Distribution Management Services 
(DMS) 275-89-001. 


We hope that you will find Growing in the Life of Christian Faith 
useful. It would please us to hear your reactions to the paper and your 
experience in studying it with other interested persons. 


Sincerely, QL 


Edward Dixon Junkin 
Associate for Discipleship and Spirituality 
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Preface 


In 1985, the Council on Theology and Culture of the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States (PCUS) together with the Advisory Coun- 
cil on Discipleship and Worship of the UPCUSA commissioned a study 
on the topic of “Faith Development and the Reformed Tradition" and 
appointed a task force to carry it out (Minutes, 1987, Part I, pp. 635-36). 
The task force convened for the first time in the fall of 1986 at Louisville 
Presbyterian Theological Seminary in conjunction with a symposium 
entitled “Faith Development and the Reformed Tradition: A Symposium 
on Faith Nurtured and Expressed,” which was jointly sponsored by the 
seminary, Louisville Presbytery, and the two councils that commissioned 
this task force. 


Two matters became clear at the very beginning of the task force's 
work and at the symposium. First, Christians are hungry for renewal 
in their lives of faith. They want to know what it means to be alive and 
mature in Christian faith and they are calling for guidance and support 
in developing the disciplines and practices by which their faith may be 
nurtured and sustained, experienced and expressed. This may be true 
of all Christians, but it seems especially so of many in mainline denomina- 
tions in the United States, including the Presbyterian Church (U.S.A.), 
who all too often feel that their own churches are unclear and inade- 
quately helpful in these concerns. 


The second matter that became clear to the task force is that we needed 
to deal with issues with which Christians seem most concerned: the nature 
of the life of faith, growing toward maturity in that life, and how the 
life of faith can be nurtured and sustained, especially in and through 
the church. The task force's aim has been to see what might be said 
about these issues from the perspective of the Reformed theological tradi- 
tion in the late 20th century. 


The task force appointed by the predecessor bodies of the Theology 
and Worship Unit to prepare this paper included: the Rev. Dr. Michael 
Angevine, San Francisco Theological Seminary; the Rev. Dr. Craig 
Dykstra (writer), Princeton Theological Seminary; Ms. Mary Ann 
Harwell (co-chairperson), Alexandria, Virginia; the Rev. Wayne Purintun 
(co-chairperson), Presbytery of Cincinnati; the Rev. Dr. Nancy Ram- 
say, Louisville Presbyterian Theological Seminary; the Rev. Dr. Gary 


R. Sattler, Fuller Theological Seminary; the Rev. Holly Haile Smith, 
Ute Mountain Presbyterian Church, Towaoc, Colorado; Elder Eunice 
Van Horn, Indianapolis, Indiana. Staff assistance was provided at various 
points by the Rev. John Markarian, the Rev. George B. Telford, Ms. 
Phyllis C. Burroughs, and Ms. Dorothy Adams, and the task force wishes 
to thank all of them for their able assistance. 


Introduction 


Ours is a time of yearning— not only in the Presbyterian Church but 
in the church catholic and in society as a whole—for a newer, fresher, 
more vibrant life of faith. 


At large in our culture is a widespread hunger for meaning, a deep 
desire for abiding communal and personal values, and a longing for direc- 
tion in our lives. It appears that meaning, value, and direction are not 
easy to come by. Cultural and social institutions that may have provided 
for them in the past seem to have become fragmented, conflicted, or 
otherwise inadequate to the task. This may be no less true of churches 
than it is of families, schools, governments, and the arts. Many church 
people are, therefore, no less in need than others. 


The search for meaning, value, and direction takes many forms. It 
is evident in political speeches and television dramas. One can see it 
in the controversies over what should be taught in elementary schools 
and what should be included in the required curricula of colleges and 
universities. The enormous proliferation of psychologically oriented self- 
help books on a huge range of topics may be the most obvious evidence 
of all. 


In the churches, including the Presbyterian Church (U.S.A.), the con- 
siderable attention currently being given to "spirituality" and to “faith 
development" points in the same direction. These have been offered by 
the churches as responses to the malaise and as ways in which the search 
for meaning, value, and direction may be carried out. Thus, curriculum 
materials and popular religious books are regularly constructed around 
such themes as the “life journey" and “dealing with life crises"; and 
workshops, conferences, celebrations, and worship services have 
"spiritual gifts" and “faith sharing” as their themes. 


Both within and beyond the church, the yearning is based upon a sense 
of lack, of unmet need, and inadequately fed hunger. Yet, the yearning 


is full of hope and expectation. People persevere in their search because 
they believe that, ultimately, their needs will be filled. There is willingness 
to believe that there is some "spiritual food" which can, in fact, nourish. 
Still, an undercurrent of wariness persists. Too often, promises of a ban- 
quet have led to a menu of junk food; anticipations of new life run into 
dead ends. This has been the case for many not only with promises made 
by secular sources, but with those made by churches as well. The result 
is that we are in a rather extended period of exploration and experimen- 
tation. Among the many available options some generate excitement, 
a few engender commitment, but the way to genuine meaning, value, 
and direction in life still seems obscured to many people. 


This study is based upon a specific set of premises. We affirm that 
Christian faith begins with God, with God's presence with and love for 
the world, rather than with what we want for ourselves. Thus, the meaning 
and point of Christian faith is not simply (or, even primarily) to meet 
human yearnings for meaning, value, and direction. Nonetheless, we 
confess and give thanks that in the life of Christian faith meaning, value, 
and direction are provided in such richness and depth that our hungers 
for them, while often transformed, are indeed met. 


We believe that people throughout the history of the Reformed tradi- 
tion have known and lived the life of Christian faith.! Therefore, we can 
expect to find in this tradition's theological documents and fundamental . 
practices resources of the kind we need to guide us as individuals and 
churches. We recognize that the historic practices and central theological 
understandings of the Reformed tradition are not the only faithful ones. 
There is a long history of spiritual development which we, with the 
Reformers, have inherited from the faith, life, and practice of the whole 
church through the ages. Important and needed resources are available 
to us and to all from other Christian traditions, as well as from other 
religious faiths and various arts and sciences. Though our assignment 
here is to explore the Reformed tradition for what it may have to con- 
tribute to all, this is done in the context of our participation in a wider 
church and culture. 


In order for these resources to be helpful, they must be remembered, 
articulated, and put to use in ways that allow their perennial significance 
to be made clear in our present situation. It is not sufficient simply to 
repeat what has already been said in other times and contexts. Instead, 


we must think freshly in the current context—in ways that draw upon 
and are faithful to the tradition of which we are a part. 


We recognize that the use of these resources is likely to bring to bear 
a different perspective on many present understandings of Christian faith 
and spiritual life, faith development and spiritual growth. It is also likely 
to bring criticisms to bear on many current corporate and individual 
religious practices. Such criticism is useful when it suggests means by 
which the church may reform and deepen its own understandings and 
practices. We are most interested here in those critiques which may help 
the Presbyterian Church (U.S.A.) toward renewal in its own life and 
deeper fellowship with the wider Christian community. The present study 
is organized as follows. 


In order to explore the nature and dynamics of growth in the life of 
Christian faith? the report begins with an exploration of "faith" and 
"the life of faith.’ These are rich and complex realities that have a variety 
of aspects, as 15 evident not only from the way they are discussed and 
presented in the theological tradition, but also from the way they are 
portrayed in the Bible. Furthermore, they can mean quite different things 
to different people—not only in popular understanding, but also in the 
variety of theological traditions. Our task is to explore the central affir- 
mations about these matters in the Reformed tradition and to relate them, 
constructively and reflectively, to such other positions as may be useful 
to our project. 


The report then turns to the topic of growth in faith and in the life 
of faith, attempting to uncover what, from the perspective of the Reformed 
tradition, we may say about such growth. Thereafter, the report in- 
vestigates what the Reformed tradition has to say about how people come 
to Christian faith and participate ever more fully in the life of faith. Here 
we attempt to articulate those dimensions of our life together in Chris- 
tian community and the sorts of disciplines and practices that seem essen- 
tial in nurturing faith and the life of faith. 


The relation of the results of this investigation to studies in contem- 
porary psychology are discussed in an appendix. Such studies have been 
influential in our church's understanding of human growth and develop- 
ment in relation to faith and the life of faith. During the 20th century, 
especially in North American/Western European culture, the discipline 
of psychology has articulated and influenced understandings of the nature 
and development of the human self as well as images and metaphors 


of human fulfillment and excellence that seem to have become 
predominant. Furthermore, these psychological theories presently in- 
form much of the personal self-understanding of the members and 
pastors—as well as much of the pastoral and educational work—in our 
church. Thus, the task force concluded that it would be helpful to ex- 
amine briefly the ways in which contemporary cultural assumptions about 
human growth and fulfillment (especially as they are reflected in psy- 
chological theories of human development) may both constructively in- 
form our understanding and practice and be in some tension with them. 


Part I: Faith and the Life of Faith 


A. Approaches to the Meaning of “Faith” 


The word “faith” refuses to be defined simply. There is no one meaning 
of “faith,” for it is a complex reality, and understandings of it do differ. 
Differences in understanding of the meaning of *'faith" are significant 
on the practical level, for positions on this matter often have striking 
(and quite diverse) implications for our conceptions of spiritual growth 
and formation as well as for patterns of church life and pastoral practice. 


In articulating what faith means, some start with such general human 
phenomena as believing, trusting, committing, and orienting life. Faith, 
according to those who start this way, is constituted by these basic human 
activities. Accordingly, faith is a dimension of every human life, because 
belief, trust, and confidence in something seem inherent to being human 
at all. Some people place their faith in material goods or personal prestige, 
some in certain people, communities, or traditions, others in ideals or 
goals, while still others in a transcendent Reality or Being. Nonetheless, 
from this perspective, all of these are taken to be forms of faith. 


Others argue that faith can only be understood rightly by starting with 
God, rather than with human activities. Faith, in this way of thinking, 
involves being related to God in a particular way. Hence, the very meaning 
of faith is understood in terms of right relationship to the true God. 
Ultimate relationship to anyone or anything else than God is considered 
to be idolatry, not faith. Faith certainly involves belief and trust in, com- 
mitment to and fundamental life orientation toward God. In this approach, 
the notion of faith as a human activity is not denied. But this activity 


is set in the context of a relationship, and that relationship depends upon 
the prior activity of God, who takes initiative in making the divine nature 
and presence known and accessible to human beings. Thus, faith is 
primarily a response—a response to a gift, an activity of recognizing 
and accepting God's grace, which gives rise to a way of believing, trusting, 
committing, and orienting one's life. 


The Reformed tradition has always been aware that people must put 
their trust and belief in something in order to exist at all. And it recognizes 
and celebrates the religious need and sensibility that seems inherent to 
human being. Nonetheless, it has tended to reserve the term "faith" for 
trust and belief in the God known in Jesus Christ. Because of this, its 
way of understanding faith is couched in the recital of a story about this 
God. 


The story is the one told in the Bible. The Reformed tradition's con- 
fessions summarize this story in various ways, but these summaries always 
include the following basic parts:? 


* The world and all its creatures (including human beings) have been 
created by God and this creation is good. 


e Within this good creation, human beings, out of their own freedom, 
have broken community with God and with one another, fracturing and 
distorting creation. We can do nothing to remedy this by our own power 
or through any other power in the world. 


* We are not left on our own, however. God chose Israel for the sake 
of all, and now all are, in Christ, loved and, through Christ, saved, freed, 
forgiven, rescued, and redeemed by God for no other reason than God's 
sheer gracious goodness. 


° That love and freeing rescue, active in the world today and in the 
future through God's Spirit, makes available to all humanity and to the 
whole creation a new kind of life in which we may now participate in 
part, and, ultimately, in full? 


From the point of view of the Reformed tradition, “Та” gets its cen- 
tral meaning from its place in this story. 


The place of “faith” in this story is at the point of our recognition 
and willing reception of the gracious love and saving liberation given 
by God in Christ. Or, as John Calvin put it: “Ме shall possess a right 
definition of faith if we call it a firm and certain knowledge of God's 
benevolence toward us, founded upon the truth of the freely given promise 


in Christ, both revealed to our minds and sealed upon our hearts through 
the Holy Spirit"? This is the basic, central meaning of "faith" from 
the point of view of the Reformed tradition: acknowledging our need 
of God's love and freeing power; recognizing that this has been given 
to us and to all the world; and, in response, loving and proclaiming to 
the world the One who provides this tender mercy. 


Faith gives rise to a new kind of life. The “‘life of faith" is the way 
of living that is organized by and flows out of faith. In the life of faith, 
we come more and more to participate in the new reality God is open- 
ing to us. We live in it ever more fully and let it do its work in every 
aspect of our lives, as all our beliefs and understandings, feelings and 
emotions, values and meanings, commitments and actions become in- 
creasingly shaped by and conformed to it. Above all, the life of faith 
involves rejoicing in the love and grace of God, giving thanks to God 
secure in the knowledge that all God's promises are sure, and sharing 
that love and grace in the life of the world. 


Faith and the life of faith are intimately related. Each includes and 
is dependent upon the other. Thus, it is just as true to say that faith “flows 
out of" the life of faith as the other way around. Faith is possible only 
because the life of faith surrounds it and provides its context. This con- 
text is communal and historical. The life of faith is deeply personal, 
but it is not individual or isolated. Only because both faith and the life 
of faith are communal and historic realities can they be ours as in- 
dividuals. They come to us and are formed in us through our participa- 
tion in the faith and life of faith of a community of faithful people. 


What has been said in this section of the report are the most fundamen- 
tal points to be made about the meaning of faith and the life of faith 
from the point of view of the Reformed tradition. But because some 
exploration of both of these can help to deepen our understanding of 
growth and transformation in them, the report now turns to a more detail- 
ed discussion of faith and then of the life of faith. 


B. Faith 


1. Faith and belief. То many people, faith means belief. Faith is, in- 
deed, closely related to belief, but the relations between the two are 
complex, and some ways of making the connections are unhelpful and 
even false. 


Belief sometimes means either mere opinion or unthinking assent. 
When faith is identified with belief in this sense, faith becomes believ- 
ing without knowing, a kind of shot in the dark. This is a mistaken way 
of connecting faith and belief, however, even though it has, at times, 
been fostered by various churches. Faith involves belief, but in a dif- 
ferent sense. Faith includes particular beliefs about God, the world, and 
ourselves. It is, in part, belief that certain matters are, in fact, the case. 
Faith is conviction of truth, conviction so deep it is always willing to 
face the evidence, entertain doubt, and inquire so far as truth may lead it. 


Faith and belief are also connected in another way. Faith involves more 
than believing that something is true; it also involves believing in, hav- 
ing confidence in, trusting. Trust and confidence in God and in God's 
promises have been classical Protestant emphases in describing faith, 
and, indeed, this kind of belief may be regarded as fundamental since, 
for example, belief that God exists means little unless one believes in God. 


Another connection has to do with how central our believing is to 
who we are. Some of our beliefs are fairly peripheral to us; they can 
be given up without significantly affecting one's basic identity and life- 
orientation. But some of our beliefs are central to our very selves. To 
change these beliefs would mean to change as persons. Such “соге” 
believing is close to the heart of a person and thus tends to be nearly 
identified with faith. 


It makes sense, then, to talk about faith in terms of belief, especially 
where the word "belief" connotes the profound “believing in" and 
"believing that" which lies at the core of a person's or community's 
identity and character—at the heart of their being. “Belief” may not, 
however, be strong enough a word to convey the experience of faith to 
which the Reformed tradition points. 


2. Faith and personal knowing. In Christian faith, God and the love, 
grace, mercy, and promises of God, are not just believed; they are not 
even just believed in. Rather, they are known. As Calvin puts it, we 
should call it “а firm and certain knowledge . . . both revealed to our 
minds and sealed upon our hearts." 


The knowing involved here is not well conveyed by comparing it to 
knowing a certain statement to be factually correct. The pattern is more 
one of “address and response,” rather than of “statement and agreement.” 
The knowing involved in faith is like the knowing involved in being 


addressed by a trusted messenger with а life-important personal message 
(such as, “Your execution has been pardoned,” or “The one you love 
does, in fact, love you deeply as well"); recognizing that the message 
is meant especially for you; and realizing that you are now free and may 
live, that your deepest hopes have come true. Thus, as The Heidelberg 
Catechism puts it: 

It is not only a certain knowledge by which I accept as true all that God has 
revealed to us in his Word, but also a wholehearted trust which the Holy Spirit 
creates in me through the gospel, that, not only to others, but to me also God 
has given the forgiveness of sins, everlasting righteousness and salvation, out 
of sheer grace solely for the sake of Christ's saving work. 

Because we have been addressed, received this kind of word, and ac- 
cepted it, we know our very lives to be transformed. Now our lives are 
grounded anew, in the one who loves us and makes us free and able 
to love in response. 


In such knowledge, there is assurance and comfort. The Heidelberg 
Catechism points to this dimension: 


Q. What is your only comfort, in life and in death? 


A. That I belong—body and soul, in life and in death—not to myself but to 
my faithful Savior, Jesus Christ, who . . . has completely freed me from the 
dominion of the devil . . . and makes me wholeheartedly willing and ready from 
now on to live for him? 


Faith involves accepting and receiving a liberating grace that truly frees 
us from every enemy to abundant life. Faith means freedom, the freedom 
at last to give up the anxious and impossible task of keeping oneself 
from falling. It means freedom to turn from oneself as the source of 
one's own life and hope, freedom to give up the struggle to control 
everything by one's own power. It means freedom to be at home in the 
presence of a loving God. 


The content and the source of such good news are primary in the situa- 
tion of faith and make possible the quality of its reception. The know- 
ing that lies at the heart of faith gains its character from the urgency 
of the situation, the overpowering goodness of the good news, and the 
astonishing difference its reception makes in one's life. Faith is the deep, 
life-changing knowledge of something in particular: God's gracious 
freeing of us and God's abiding love of us and the whole creation. To 
have faith is to know this. 


If this way of speaking about faith leads to the conclusion that faith 
is still primarily a matter of knowing some thing, however, we have missed 


what is most fundamental about it. For faith is not only knowing the 
message; it is knowing the Messenger. Our response is not only to what 
is said, but, above all, to the One who speaks. In the situation of faith, 
we encounter the presence of God in Jesus Christ in our own lives. 
Ultimately, the “news” is the person; the Good News is Jesus Christ. 
Thus, faith is a qualitatively different, extraordinary, and ultimately unique 
kind of knowing. It is knowing God, knowing God's own self, experienc- 
ing inwardly “God with us” as a present and personal reality. 


The Reformed tradition has spoken of this in various ways, but Calvin's 
formulation, “revealed to our minds and sealed upon our hearts through 
the Holy Spirit,” is to the point. Fundamental to our knowing is the fact 
that we are known by the One we come to know. Christ's “true and ef- 
ficacious presence" in the Holy Spirit is active in the inner heart and 
pervades the mind, and this is the ultimate condition of our knowing. 


This kind of knowing is personal knowing—involving and affecting 
every dimension of our selves. Trust, loyalty, gratitude, love, adoration— 
even wonder, awe, and fear—all mark this relationship. Furthermore, 
the knowledge and the attitudes are not separate from one another. It 
is not because we know that we trust (or because we trust that we know). 
Rather, we know in trust, in love, in gratitude, in adoration. The at- 
titudes and the knowing come together; they are parts of one another. 


3. Faith and truth. The deeply personal nature of faith does not mean, 
however, that its knowing is merely subjective, much less irrational. The 
God who creates, sustains, forgives, and saves is a God who comes to 
us from beyond ourselves—indeed, from beyond human history and 
human experience. Therefore, though God is known in and through 
history and is experienced inwardly and personally, the knowledge of 
God and God's promises can never be reduced simply to internal in- 
dividual experience or to a by-product of historical social processes. 


Furthermore, this God is both the Truth who sets us free and the Source 
of all truth there is. Faith is oriented toward truth, and the knowledge 
of faith is the knowledge of Truth (John 8:31-38). In the Reformed 
tradition, such truth, though not grounded in reason, is nonetheless 
understood to be credible to the discerning mind. Thus, intellectual in- 
quiry into the meaning and intelligibility of God, of God's acts and prom- 
ises, of everything in God's creation is an essential and constituent ele- 
ment of faith and the life of faith. 
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Faith, in its simplest, deepest form, then, is the knowledge of God 
in Jesus Christ through the Holy Spirit. It is profound acceptance of 
and utter reliance upon the gospel, the good news, of Jesus Christ. Faith 
involves both the address of God and the response of humanity. The 
address is the originating impetus for faith. Without the gospel, there 
can be no faith. Likewise, there can be no faith without human response. 
In faith, we answer —by recognizing and receiving God's gracious gift. 


C. The Life of Faith 


Faith issues in—even propels us into—life of faith in which we come 
more and more to participate in the new life God has given us. In speaking 
of both “‘faith” and “е life of faith,’ we make a distinction and follow 
a pattern that is rather consistent in the Reformed ашшы 10 For exam- 
ple, Calvin says that: 

. the gospel is not a doctrine of the tongue but of life. It cannot be grasped 
by reason and memory only but is fully understood when it possesses the whole 
soul and penetrates to the inner recesses of the heart. . . . [Ојиг religion will 
be unprofitable, if it does not change our heart, pervade our manners, and 
transform us into new creatures.!! 

The Westminster Confession points out that faith, which is *receiv- 
ing and resting on Christ and his righteousness,’ is “not alone in the 
person justified, but is ever accompanied with all other saving graces, 
and is no dead faith, but worketh by love.” !? The Confession of 1967, 
continuing the same theme, says that as the gospel is proclaimed and 
believed, “the Spirit brings God's forgiveness to [human beings], moves 
them to respond in faith, repentance, and obedience, and initiates the 
new life in Christ." ? 


The Bible has many ways of speaking about this new life. It speaks 
of “newness of life" (Ps. 51:10; Ezek. 11:19; 18:31; 36:26; Rom. 6:4), 
of being “born from above” or “born anew” (John 3:3, 7; 1 Peter 1:3, 
23), of “regeneration” (John 3:5; Titus 3:5), of “putting on the new 
nature" (Eph. 4:24; Col. 3:10), and of being “а new creation" 
(2. Cor. 5:17). Perhaps the fullest discussion of the life of faith, however, 
is that of the Apostle Paul, who speaks of it in terms of “е in Christ" 
and “life in the Spirit.” (See esp., Rom. 8:1-39.) “Life in Christ” and 
“life in the Spirit” are, for Paul, two different ways of pointing to the 
same reality, namely, the life of Christian faith. 
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1. Life “in Christ" and “according to the Spirit." The life of Christian 
faith is life in such intimate relationship with Jesus Christ that Paul says 
we may live “in Christ” and that Christ is “in you” (Rom. 8:10). Simi- 
larly, we are now free to live "according to the-Spirit;" so that “the Spirit 
of God really dwells in you" (Rom. 8:9). This is contrasted by Paul 
with life “according to the flesh" (Rom. 8:5). The contrast is not one 
between life after death and our life on earth. Both life “according to 
the Spirit" and life “according to the flesh" are forms of present, daily, 
bodily, human living. But life "according to the flesh" is life aimed at 
and directed by things that have no ultimate, lasting value and power. 
“Life in Christ,’ “Ше according to the Spirit,’ is life-oriented, em- 
powered, undergirded, and sustained by the Source of life itself. 


Paul's phrases are not everyday terms, to be sure. But they describe 
realities of everyday life that are central to the meaning of the life of 
Christian faith. They point to that in the life of Christian faith from which 
everything else is derived. 


To take one example, suppose a person lives in such a way that his 
or her life depends upon and is fundamentally oriented around succeeding 
in a career. When this is the case, failure in one's job would be a disaster. 
It would call into question one's very existence, all that one is and lives 
for. Fear that this disaster might take place compels one to protect against 
it, to do almost anything to make sure the failure never takes place. AII 
one's energies, interests, understandings, feelings, and relationships 
become oriented around career and around keeping failure from hap- 
pening. One's “world” is shaped by the career and its protection. Work 
becomes one's world. One becomes one's work: It is in you and you 
are in it. In Paul's terms, if this is going on in one's life, one is living 
in one's career "according to the flesh.”!+ 


Similarly, we can be related to our families, our leisure, even our 
religion “according to the flesh.” In every case, these are good things 
to which we should be devoted— but only “according to the Spirit." “Ла 
Christ," we may love and care for them as Christ does. But we cannot 
make any of them the very center of our lives, because none of them 
is God. Each of them ultimately passes away. Each is only a part of 
life, not the Source of life itself. When we center our lives on anything 
but God, we live “according to the flesh." And this, whether we know 
it or not, is living toward death. 


In life “according to the Spirit"—life “in Christ"—our lives and 
everything that gives them value and meaning are not absolutely located 
in or dependent upon what we human beings can do or create or pro- 
tect. Rather, our lives are located “‘in Christ.’ God present to us in Jesus 
Christ becomes the source of our energy, the One on whom every aspect 
of our lives depends and to which it is oriented. Life's meaning, value, 
and direction are all funded by and gathered together in Jesus Christ. 


As this takes place, we actually experience our lives differently. Things 
change, individually and corporately— not all at once, but over time. 
We experience increasing freedom. Fresh ways of seeing and deeper in- 
sight into reality become available to us. New and different struggles 
emerge for us. We are given responsibilities that may not have been ap- 
parent to us, while we also receive new power to carry them out. And 
we are given new hope and perseverance. 


We experience new life together, not in isolation. Life “according to 
the Spirit" is shared, corporate life. We are “in Christ" as members 
of “the body of Christ.’ Our intimacy with Christ takes place in com- 
munity. So too, of course, with life “according to the flesh." Whole na- 
tions and peoples live according to the flesh, not just individuals. In- 
deed, the ultimate overcoming of life “according to the flesh" is the fulfill- 
ment of the reign of God, the coming of the Kingdom. 

2. New freedom. Life in the Spirit begins with the profound assurance 
that we are loved—fully and unreservedly—by God. This love is the 
source and foundation of the new life we receive in faith. For many Chris- 
tians, this proves to be a stumbling block difficult to overcome. Early 
childhood experiences or later trauma may leave some of us feeling that 
such love could not possibly include me. Others of us may never fully 
acknowledge our need for such love, secretly sure, perhaps, that it could 
never come anyway. In either case, the inability to receive the gift of 
love undermines the experience of faith and the life of faith, transform- 
ing God's gift into a burden or reducing it to irrelevance. But as we do 
receive this love, we receive new freedom as well. 


The fundamental freedom of the life of Christian faith is freedom from 
all the powers that enslave, dominate, corrupt, and corrode. We become 
more free from being dominated by and inappropriately dependent upon 
them; and we become more free for them, free to love, respect, enjoy, 
and care for them, precisely because we are not controlled by them. 
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Dorothee Soelle has described the life of Christian faith as one of con- 
stantly “chiming in with the great ‘Yes’ to life.” Faith is "choosing life" 
(cf. Deut. 30:19). This may not seem like much of a choice, given the 
alternative. But in the life of Christian faith, the choice for life is an 
emphatic and unconditional choice. As Soelle puts it: 

We are inclined to affirm life under particular circumstances, under certain 
given conditions—when life is young, and beautiful and full of achievement. The 
“Yes” which is meant in the emphatic, biblical sense is a “Yes” without any con- 
ditions. It applies in sickness and dying as well. It applies above all to the people 
who have felt themselves to be denied and without dignity for so long that they 
have come to terms with the situation. But choosing life is the very capacity for 


not putting up with the matter-of-course destruction of life surrounding us, and 
the matter-of-course cynicism that is our constant companion.!> 


The new freedom of the life of faith is the freedom to choose life. 


3. Fresh seeing. In life “according to the flesh,’ our very world is 
shaped by what we are striving to defend and protect. We come to see 
everything through lenses distorted by such limited allegiances. In Christ, 
a whole new world in which to live is opened up to us. It is not just 
that we live new kinds of lives in the same old world. Rather, the very 
environment in which we live is both enlarged and transformed; the whole 
atmosphere is altered. 


According to the Bible, the world made accessible to us by “‘life in 
the Spirit” is the real world. It is the world created and sustained by 
God, not a distorted, delusionary one born of fear and anxiety. This 
is why fresh seeing, discernment, and wisdom are regularly conceived 
in the Bible to be intrinsic to the life of faith. The life of Christian faith, 
life in Christ, involves being able to see what there is to be seen, to 
see beneath the surface of things, and even to see beyond what can be 
seen.!6 


In this sense, the life of faith is often contrasted with life lived in 
darkness or blindness. Our perception is veiled or distorted—by our own 
egocentric needs and desires as well as by familial and cultural struc- 
tures and pressures. We see only what we want to see, often out of fear 
and anxiety refusing even to look at things to which we would rather 
not attend. In Christ, there arises the capacity to penetrate the haze, 
to face honestly what is there, both in the world and in ourselves. In 
the Gospel of John, for example, Jesus is regarded as the light of the 
world who makes sight possible. In him, John says, “you will know 
the truth, and the truth will make you free" (8:32). 
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4. Struggle with evil. The new seeing includes the ability to see evil 
more clearly, to recognize what the Bible calls “principalities and powers" 
for what they are. Recognizing the forces of evil and destruction that 
dominate life “according to the flesh,’ we are faced “in Christ" with 
a continual struggle against them. Sometimes the struggle is with powers 
that work within us individually. Sometimes the struggle is with powers 
that work among us corporately and at large in the world. Usually we 
face both struggles at once. 


In the life of faith, we may come to see our own selves more clearly, 
including our sin. Struggle with sin has been a central theme in Reformed 
theology from its earliest days. In Calvin's Institutes we read, for exam- 
ple, that the first of “the effects we feel” in the life of faith is repen- 
tance. As Calvin puts it: “Мо one can embrace the grace of the gospel 
without betaking himself from the errors of his past life into the right 
way, and applying his whole effort to the practice of repentance."!? But 
repentance meant more to Calvin than mere sorrow for our sin and the 
effort to avoid it in the future. It meant a life-long struggle with sin that 
involved, at root, a fundamental turning from self to God. Repentance, 
he said, “is the true turning of our life to God.”!8 


The struggle is not only with individual sin, however. Sin has a cor- 
porate dimension inseparable from its personal dimension. So the life 
of faith involves us individually and corporately in life-long struggle 
against communal and political powers of sin and death, deceit and aliena- 
tion, injustice and oppression—in the church and in the larger world. 


It is not always clear in the midst of struggle that the powers of sin 
and death are not victorious. We must continually face up to the harsh 
realities of human existence and cannot avoid them. But, as the Apostle 
Paul has written: 


We are afflicted in every way, but not crushed; perplexed, but not driven to despair; 
persecuted, but not forsaken; struck down, but not destroyed; always carrying in the 
body the death of Jesus, so that the life of Jesus may also be manifested in our bodies 
(2. Cor. 4:8-10). 

So, the struggles, though often very difficult, are not humorless or devoid 
of joy. Just the opposite. For, to say it once again, the struggle is for 
life and is born of the life that is given us in and through the risen Jesus 
Christ. In the Spirit, we participate in Christ's living work in the world, 
which is at once a present foretaste and sure promise of the ultimate 


defeat of every power of death and destruction. 
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5. Consecrated service. Participation in Christ's living work is the 
heart of what is conveyed by the biblical word “sanctification.” Edward 
A. Dowey, Jr. put the matter this way in his Commentary on the Con- 
fession of 1967: 

**Sanctified,” in the Bible, means “set apart for a divine purpose,’ or commis- 
sioned to serve. What made the people of Israel holy (Latin, sanctus, the root 
of **sanctify”) was not their moral condition but the fact that they were chosen 
and set apart for a special mission in the world. The same is true of the church 
and each of its members.!? 

Karl Barth made a similar point when he said that what supremely 
characterizes the life of Christian faith is the fact that in it we have been 
given a task, a vocation. For him, the life of Christian faith is “existence 
in the execution of this (азк. 29 


Obedience to Christ is a crucial dimension of the Christian life, but 
what that means can easily be distorted. Sometimes obedience is 
understood only in terms of adherence to moral rules regarded as ex- 
pressions of God's will. There have been times in Reformed history when 
such understandings have inappropriately dominated the tradition. In such 
cases “‘the law" has been virtually identified with God (and sometimes 
a tyrannical God at that), and “moral righteousness” with “faith.” 


But obedience is best understood as a response of gratitude and love 
to a gracious and loving God whose requirements are for the sake of 
creation. Furthermore, the God who calls us to obedience is the same 
One who has first freed us for obedience and who is able and ready 
to forgive our disobedience. God empowers obedience, encouraging and 
enabling us to live gratefully and responsively in relation to God's pur- 
poses and promises. In this way obedience is true freedom. 


We are often prone to identify "God's law" with our own law and 
God's purposes with our own desires, habits, and customs. Life in the 
Spirit, however, is life imbued with freedom from conventionality. To 
live in Christ is both to be and to do in new ways. There is a certain 
kind of predictability to those who live in the Spirit, if that predictabili- 
ty is seen from the point of view of consonance with the will and ways 
of God in the world. But because that will is not conformed to the will 
of the world, there is also an unpredictability to those who, following 
God's law and purpose, no longer necessarily think and behave in ways 
common to their culture and society or adhere to conventional and fixed 
patterns of response to people and situations. In the Spirit, God's will 
and God's instruction to us in the law are received as gracious gifts of 
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guidance and direction, which point us toward the kind of new life that 
God intends for all people and the whole earth. 


The life of Christian faith is obedient, above all, in love. The love 
of God for us and for all creation, made manifest in Jesus Christ by 
the Spirit, is the source and foundation of the new life we receive in 
faith, a life itself characterized by love. Love is the ultimate sign and 
manifestation of life in the Spirit, of new life in Christ. And the love 
that characterizes this life is one that moves out in all directions. It is 
not restricted. Obedience means freedom to share in God's love for all 
things, including one's own self, one's kin and neighbors, strangers and 
enemies, and the earth itself. Life in Christ is lived in love for God's 
whole creation. Obedience, therefore, takes the form of care for all the 
world. Its names include “healing” and “compassion” and “justice” 
and “mercy.” 


But our love is not only for creation. We love God. We love God as 
creatures who have been created and redeemed. We love God as God's 
own beloved. That means we worship God. So, our obedience is not 
only in our political and personal care for the world, but also in our 
worship of God. 


6. Hope and perseverance. A life such as this demands perseverance. 
The life of faith involves faithfulness: holding firm, keeping faith, pressing 
on in confidence, courage, and hope. The life of faith must, therefore, 
be patterned, structured, kept in place and on course over the long haul 
through the development of disciplines and habits, both personal and 
corporate. The power of persevering faithfulness becomes especially evi- 
dent when obstacles are faced and the struggles the life of faith involves 
bring suffering or persecution. The life of faith is no more immune to 
the devastations that evil can bring or to the powers of destruction and 
death than other kinds of life. Indeed, life in Christ often places us in 
harm's way more often and in more ways than we otherwise might be. 
But, in the Spirit, we learn more and more to trust in God's power to 
do wonderful things, even in the midst of the bleakest of circumstances. 
The Bible recognizes this particular trust as an important element in 
the life of faith, and those who live in the Spirit are, therefore, not sur- 
prised when dead ends unexpectedly turn into fresh possibilities or when 
healing takes place—all by the power of God?! Moreover, as A Declara- 
tion of Faith has put it: 
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In the life, death, and resurrection of Jesus 
God kept his promises. 
АП that we can ever hope for 
was present in Christ. 
But the work of God in Christ is not over. 
God calls us to hope for more than we have yet seen. 
The hope God gives us is ultimate confidence 
that supports us when lesser hopes fail us. 
In Christ God gives hope for a new heaven and earth, 
certainty of victory over death, 
assurance of mercy and judgment beyond death. 
This hope gives us courage for the present struggle? 


D. Faith and the Hungers of the Age 


At the outset of our report, we pointed out the widespread hunger 
for meaning, direction, and values pervading our culture. We also af- 
firmed our belief that in the life of Christian faith meaning, direction, 
and value are given to us in such richness and depth that our hungers 
for them, while often transformed, are indeed met. 


We are now able to develop these ideas a bit further. A hunger for 
meaning, direction, and value can lead people to Christian faith, if they 
know that in faith such hungers are met. But it is a mistake to identify 
Christian faith with a way of making sense out of life, with a way of 
finding meaning, direction, and value in it. Faith and the life of faith 
are indeed seen and experienced by Christians as filled with meaning, 
value, and life direction that is ultimately trustworthy and true. The God 
known in faith is the overflowing reservoir of all that is valuable and 
good, and to live “according to the Spirit,’ to live “in Christ,’ is to 
be placed in intimate contact with that God in every dimension of our 
lives. But meaning and faith are not the same. Meaning, value, and direc- 
tion are neither the substance, the aim, nor the means of faith and the 
life of faith. Rather, they are by-products. 


In the experience of faith and the life of faith, a transformation takes 
place. Meaning, value, and life direction all become relativized. They 
are no longer the prize we seek. In Christ, our very hungers become 
transformed, so that to live in Christ is the only food we crave. In Christ, 
we are free to give up all else—even meaning, value, direction, and our 
search for them. For they are not God. The surprise, however, is that 
in being free to give them up we find them returned to us a hundred- 
fold. Just as those who lose their lives for Christ's sake gain them back 
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(Matt. 16:25), so also do those who, in Christ, let loose of their strivings 
for meaning, value, and direction gain them all back again, but indirectly, 
as a gift, and different in kind from that which they had expected, from 
that for which they had hoped. As H. Richard Niebuhr has written, God 
"requires of us the sacrifice of all we would conserve"—including mean- 
ing, value, and direction in Ше—“апа grants us gifts we had not dreamed 
01:42: 


Part II: Growing in Faith and in the Life of Faith 


It is clear, both from experience and from the testimony of Scripture, 
that the kind of faith and life of faith we have described thus far do not 
arise in a moment. The alterations and transformations that take place 
in faith and in the life of faith take place in time and over time. Though 
some dimensions of faith and the life of faith are born in the littlest child, 
others presuppose experience in the world and a meeting with the gospel. 
Besides, every dimension of faith may expand and deepen. The Bible 
speaks of both immaturity and maturity in faith, and we are called to 
grow up into the latter?* Furthermore, faith and the life of faith are 
dynamic, vital processes, not static conditions. For all these reasons, 
it is important to recognize and articulate what it means to grow in faith 
and in the life of faith, and to ask how it happens. 


АП this is fully recognized in the Reformed tradition. Calvin called 
the process “regeneration” and understood it to be long-term and 
dynamic. He said that: 


This restoration does not take place in one moment or one day or one year; 
but through continual and sometimes even slow advances God wipes out in his 
elect the corruptions of the flesh, cleanses them of guilt, consecrates them to 
himself as temples renewing all their minds to true purity that they may practice 
repentance throughout their lives and know that this warfare will end only in 
death 25 

The Confession of 1967, especially in its section on “The New Life,” 
points up the dynamic and growing character of faith and the life of faith 
with its references to the way in which the new life “takes shape," 


“matures,” and “finds its direction."?6 


A. Faith and Metaphors for Growth 


The consistency of these insights with what we know about human 
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growth and development in general is obvious. It is clear to almost 
everyone, and it is articulated in great detail in contemporary studies 
in developmental psychology, that not only our bodies but also our capaci- 
ties to reason and use language, our emotions, our attitudes, our sense 
of self, and many other aspects of our lives as well, undergo continual 
change in the dynamic processes of human life. The course of our lives 
involves continual transformations and developments, and many of these, 
we now realize, occur according to some pattern and in an orderly and 
expectable sequence. 


These facts all make it reasonable to wonder whether or not the same 
is true for faith and the life of faith. We know the life of faith involves 
change, transformation, growth, and maturation. Would it not be possi- 
ble to chart out a consistent, general pattern by which this occurs? 


Many attempts along these lines have been made over the centuries, 
though they have varied greatly in kind. Sometimes the pattern is that 
of an ordered series of works of the Spirit in a person (such as illumina- 
tion, conversion, regeneration, justification, mystical union); sometimes 
people have talked about rungs on a spiritual ladder; the portrayal of 
growth and transformation as a journey on which crucial events take 
place is widespread (Bunyan's Pilgrim's Progress, for instance); and, 
in recent times, faith has been seen as something that moves through 
stages of human development or across eras in the normal human life 
Cycles! 


One of two fundamental sets of metaphors is usually implicit in these 
various conceptions of growth in faith. Perhaps the most prevalent in 
contemporary thinking are organic metaphors. То this way of thinking 
growth is the expansion of an organic structure in size and complexity 
through a continuous series of transformations. Trees grow up from seed- 
lings to maturity following a consistent pattern, the stages of which can 
be anticipated and systematically described. In much the same way human 
bodies go through regular changes from infancy through childhood and 
adolescence to adulthood and old age. These changes and their sequence 
are more or less programmed within the organism from the beginning. 


A second set of metaphors often implicit (and sometimes explicit) in 
our understanding of growth uses the imagery of a journey. Growth is 
seen as movement from some originating point to some destination. Here 
growth and transformation are not so much the development of an in- 
ternal structure through an expected seguence as they are the results of 
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events and interactions that take place between persons and their 
environments. The sources of transformation are thus both internal and 
external, and growth itself implies a certain degree of purpose on the 
part of the person who makes the journey. 


Both of these sets of metaphors have been employed in the Reformed 
tradition through its history and by contemporary thinkers who reflect 
on the nature of growth and transformation in faith, and both are helpful 
in capturing the dynamic, historical character of faith and the life of 
faith. But the tradition also contains warnings about too much dependence 
upon them 2% Several fundamental themes in the tradition’s understand- 
ing of faith and the life of faith keep it from adopting these metaphors 
without qualification and from using the language of growth and develop- 
ment without reservations to speak about faith. The following examples 
illustrate: 


• The Reformed tradition's emphasis on the priority of the activity 
of God as the source of faith and on the nature of faith as response to 
God in history makes it wary of organic metaphors that suggest that faith 
is a structure built into human beings that undergoes evolutionary or 
developmental transformation. 


* [n recognizing that our lives are ever endangered by powers and 
principalities and the threats of sin and death, the tradition has usually 
been hesitant to place too much emphasis on progress in the life of faith 
or to stake out any stages by which such progress might be marked. 


e The tradition's emphasis on the freedom and particularity of new 
life in Christ has made it hesitant to define or describe maturity in faith 
and in the life of faith too exactly. There has been an effort to avoid 
a conformism and to recognize that the life of faith gains its concrete 
shape from the particular historical situation in which it is carried out. 


Given these reservations the question becomes how to speak appropriately 
of growth and transformation without obscuring, distorting, or oversimpli- 
fying faith and the life of faith themselves. 


B. Faith and Human Development 
Faith and the life of faith certainly involve changes in the conditions 


and qualities of our lives, and these changes are heavily influenced by 
events and interactions that happen in our lives in various physical and 
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cultural locations. The metaphor of life as а journey—and even as a “faith 
journey”—helpfully captures these characteristics of human existence 
in time. There are, indeed, aspects of human life (biological, psycho- 
logical, and social) that do involve us in patterned developmental pro- 
cesses of growth and transformation, but faith and the life of faith should 
not be identified with the development of a structure or the itinerary 
of a journey. When they are, important dimensions of faith and the life 
of faith are obscured or distorted, for neither faith nor the life of faith 
are organic structures intrinsic to human beings. Therefore, they are not 
the sorts of realities that can grow in size or complexity through some 
patterned sequence over time. Nor are faith and the life of faith our move- 
ment from some point of departure to some place of arrival at the end 
of a journey. 


Faith and the life of faith have power to transform and shape human 
development and life journeys. But this can only be the case if faith and 
the life of faith are recognized to be something more than and other than 
the outcome or sum total of development in the various natural human 
capacities (such as bodily motor operations, cognition, imagination, role- 
taking, moral judgment, and various affective dimensions) or the result 
of a series of human events and interactions. Only then can it be clear 
that faith and the life of faith are never strictly determined by our 
developmental achievements or the accidents of history and, thus, never 
limited by any failure to reach some particular stage of development or 
have some particular kind of event take place in one's life. The shape 
of one's faith and life of faith will certainly be influenced by one's 
developmental capacities and by the events that take place in a person's 
life, but more significantly, every aspect of a person's human develop- 
ment and historical existence may be transformed by and employed in 
faith and in the life of faith. 


This becomes especially important when we recall that no aspect of 
human development and historical interaction is unambiguously good 
and life-giving. Rather, all of it is played out in the context of a conten- 
tion between life “according to the flesh” and life “in the Spirit.’2? Human 
growth and development and human journeying lead us ultimately only 
to death and destruction if they take place “according to the flesh.’ We 
live only to die, as the saying goes. But *in Christ" all things are 
transformed. From the point of view of Christian faith, this is the crucial 
point. The issue is not how much or how fast we grow, but in what 
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context. The ultimate context is known in faith to be the environment 
or communion of the Spirit, the creative and redemptive Spirit of God 
who makes all life-giving and life-sustaining growth possible 39 


Coming to faith means coming to recognize that the context of all our 
growing and living is the world in which, over which, and through which 
the Spirit of God known in Jesus Christ reigns. We may fail to recognize 
this; or, recognizing it, we may refuse to accept it. We manufacture worlds 
of our own of which we are the center and source, and we strive to con- 
trol, guide, direct, and force our own growing and journeying within 
them. In these and many other ways, we often struggle against the fact 
that we live at all only because we live in an environment constituted 
by the graciousness of a loving God. But such recognition and accep- 
tance is what defines faith and originates, undergirds, and mobilizes 
growth in faith and in the life of faith. 


C. Growth in Faith and in the Life of Faith 


The life of faith is a living, moving, dynamic existence that takes place 
in the environment of the Spirit. This existence includes the experience 
of growth in the manifold aspects of our nature: our bodies, minds, feel- 
ings, judgments, social relationships, imaginations. In the Spirit we come 
to recognize this growth as God's gift. We come to see that “Соа has 
made us and not we ourselves," and this frees us to allow the Spirit to 
work in our growing, rather than to struggle against the Spirit by trying 
to control it ourselves through our own powers. This is part of what 
is involved in growth in the life of faith. 


Growth in the life of faith also involves a lifelong continuing process 
of encountering and entering into the inexhaustible richness of the mystery 
of God and of God's love, ever more deeply and profoundly. Just as the 
process of knowing a person is never finished or exhausted, so too the 
dynamic of uncovering the riches of God's grace and promises is 
unlimited. Thus, we grow in the life of faith as we hear more and more 
of the good news of the living gospel, understand and appropriate more 
profoundly its unceasingly expanding meaning and significance, and dwell 
ever more fully upon the presence of God with us. 


We may also speak of growth in the life of faith in terms of extending 
our recognition of the consequences of God's grace into more and more 
aspects of our lives in the world. We grow in the life of faith as our 
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seeing, our struggling, our obedience, our loving, our suffering, and 
persevering—all the aspects of the life of faith discussed above—are more 
and more “quickened and strengthened"?! Growth in the life of faith 
involves the penetration or infiltration of faith into ever increasing dimen- 
sions of our existence. 


There are a number of dimensions, then, to growth in the life of faith. 
But what about growth in faith? Does faith grow? Do we grow in faith? 


It is clear that we do not come to faith simply by growing. We do 
not grow into faith just by becoming more mature. But does faith grow? 
There is a sense in which faith grows. Faith—understood as the recogni- 
tion and acceptance of God's enduring, saving presence—may grow in 
power, significance, richness, and depth as more and more dimensions 
of our individual and corporate lives are touched by and conformed to 
it. But in another sense, it is misleading to say that faith grows. If by 
growth we mean a patterned process of change in form, structure, or 
complexity, then faith does not grow? Faith simply is what it is, and 
by being so provides the still point on the basis of which all other forms 
of life-giving growth and transformation may take place. 


If faith simply is what it is, the obvious next question is how we come 
to faith. How do we come to recognize and accept God's gracious 
presence in our lives? We may, in a sense, know it from the earliest days 
of our lives. One Reformed theologian has argued that when, at the age 
of three months, a child “seeks and learns to respond to the presence 
of a human face . . . and give a smile,’ what is established “is the child's 
sense of personhood and a universal prototype of the Divine Presence." 33 
In other words, there is a sense in which infants may recognize the 
presence of God, though they of course cannot name it. 


This recognition is short-lived, however, for, by six months, children 
already sense absence and disorientation, and in the brokenness of a 
world that lives according to the flesh, this gives rise to anxiety and 
the struggle to compose substitute “worlds” of our own34 Thus we need 
to be helped to make this recognition again. This happens as we come 
in contact with a people and a “culture” that has this recognition intrin- 
sic to its way of life. The process by which we come to faith and grow 
in faith and in the life of faith is a process that involves a community. 


Part Ш: The Nurture of Faith and the Life of Faith 
A. Participation in the Means of Grace 


Faith and the life of faith—as well as growth and transformation in 
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relation to them—are communal before they are individual. One of the 
key New Testament texts on growing in the life of faith is Ephesians 
4:1-16. The "growing up" (v. 15) that Paul has in mind is predominantly 
the growing up and maturing of the whole body of Christ (v. 12). At- 
taining “Чо the unity of the faith and the knowledge of the Son of God, 
to mature adulthood, to the measure of the stature of the fullness of 
Christ" (v. 13) is something the people as a whole are called to. It is 
"we" together as the body of Christ who are “to grow up in every way 
into him who is the head” (v. 15), and it is only as “ће whole body, 
joined and knit together by every joint with which it is supplied, when 
each part is working properly" that “bodily growth and upbuilding in 
love" (v. 16) become possible. 


The deep, profound, almost physical knowledge of the love of God 
in Jesus Christ that constitutes faith is first of all and above all the whole 
body's knowledge. The presence of Jesus Christ is a presence in, to, 
and through the community of Jesus Christ. The new life in the Spirit, 
the new seeing, the vocation, the ministry, the suffering, and the 
perseverance are not simply the sum of individual new lives, visions, 
and vocations. Rather, all these are first and last the community's. The 
new life and all that comes with it are features of the community of Jesus 
Christ in every epoch, all around the globe, in every kind of cultural 
situation, including our own. 


The communal nature of faith and the life of faith does not by any 
means exclude the individual. Just the opposite. It makes possible the 
faith and life of faith of each of us. Faith is, indeed, profoundly per- 
sonal, and the life of faith is given to each of us to live out in our own 
particular times and circumstances. God comes to each of us, God frees 
each of us, and God calls each of us in a personal way. The point is 
that faith and the life of faith come for each of us individually in the 
body, as parts of the body. And faith and the life of faith come in the 
body as a whole as each of us individually lives in faith and in the life 
of faith. 


The process of coming to faith and growing in the life of faith 15 fun- 
damentally a process of participation. We come to recognize and live 
in the Spirit as we participate more and more broadly and deeply in 
communities that know the nature of their situation, acknowledge it, 
express it, and live their lives in the light of it. The Confession of 1967 
says that “the new life takes shape in a community in which [human 
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beings] know that God loves and accepts them in spite of what they аге." >> 
In words that capture an older language, God uses the community of 
faith as “‘means of grace." 


*New life in Christ" is made available to us in community. Such com- 
munity carries on its life through certain “practices” that are constitutive 
of the shape of its life together in the world. These practices were called 
by Calvin “external means or aims by which God invites us into the 
society of Christ and holds us therein."?$ The Larger Catechism calls 
them “outward and ordinary means,’ or *ordinances.”37 


At times these “means of grace" have been mistakenly regarded 
primarily as means by which certain "benefits" were made available 
to individuals. And these benefits were understood to be available in 
and through the church, which alone *'administered" the grace of God 
in Christ through certain ordinances which it controlled. This concep- 
tion often led to distortions of the church's proper self-understanding 
and to destructive patterns of ministry and life in the world, and it still 
does so in some contexts today. But God's grace is not just for separate 
individuals or for Christians alone; it is also for the world. Nor is the 
church God's broker. Thus, contemporary developments in Reformed 
theology have led us to speak about these matters in other ways. In order 
to understand the place of the church and its/practices in the economy 
of God's grace, it is helpful to consider, as Jürgen Moltmann does, “‘the 
participation of the church in the history of God."?8 


Just as faith and the life of faith are life in the communion of the Spirit, 
so a community “the whole being of [which] is marked by participa- 
tion in the history of God's dealings with the world" becomes the con- 
crete arena of our coming into faith and growing in the life of faith 3° 
We participate in the life of the Spirit by participating in the life of such 
community, and this only because the community's own being and ac- 
tivity are constituted through participation in the life of the Spirit. Thus, 
insofar as the church is a community in the power of the Spirit, its whole 
life in the world becomes a means of grace for those who are its people 
and for all the world. 


B. Practices and Disciplines 


The church, as community in the power of the Spirit, has over the 
course of its history learned to depend upon the efficacy of certain central 
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practices or disciplines in nurturing faith and growth in the life of faith 49 
The tradition itself bears witness to the fact that by participating in cer- 
tain active forms of life together, an environment is created in which 
people may come to faith and grow in life in Christ. 

At the same time, the tradition has avoided any sort of causal under- 
standing of the relation between these practices and faith. Its practices 
and disciplines do not bring about or cause faith or growth in the life 
of faith. Rather, engagement in them puts us in a position where we 
may recognize and participate in the work of God's grace in the world А! 
This is precisely what we do when we “make diligent use of the means 
of grace." By active participation in practices that are central to the 
historical life of the community of faith, we place ourselves in the kind 
of situation in which we know God accomplishes the work of grace. 


What are the practices and disciplines that Christians have found to 
be efficacious for the nurture of faith and of growth in the life of faith? 
The Larger Catechism puts the question and gives an answer as follows: 


О. 154. What are the outward means whereby Christ communicates to us the benefits 
of his mediation? 


А. The outward and ordinary means, whereby Christ communicates to his Church 
the benefits of his mediation, are all his ordinances, especially the Word, sacraments, 
and prayer . . 2? 


The catechism then goes on to discuss the ways in which these ordinances 
are to be carried out and instructs persons how to do so and with what 
intentions.*? 


Other official documents of the church likewise discuss such prac- 
tices. A Brief Statement of Belief contains sections on ““Тһе Church and 
the Means of Grace" and "Christian Life and Work" that discuss various 
important practices^^ The Theological Declaration of Barmen points out 
the significance in the Christian life of practices of criticism and resistance 
to powers that oppose Christ's work and call us to the practice of “рго- 
viding for justice and peace.”45 The various practices involved in the 
“ministry of reconciliation" are articulated in the Confession of 1967. ^9 
In addition, the Book of Order lists nine specific ways in which members 
are called to be involved in the ministry of Christ's church. 

Practices and disciplines that appear consistently throughout the 
Reformed tradition and that are particularly significant for Christians 
today would include: 

(1) worshiping God together— praising God, giving thanks for God's 
creative and redemptive work in the world, hearing God's word preached 
and receiving the sacraments given to us in Christ;^? 
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(2) telling the Christian story to опе another—reading and hearing 
the Scriptures and also the stories of the church's experience throughout 
its history; 

(3) interpreting together the Scriptures and the history of the church's 
experience, particularly in relation to their meaning for our own lives 
in the world; 

(4) praying—together and by ourselves, not only in formal services 
of worship, but in all times and places; 

(5) confessing our sin to one another, and forgiving and becoming 
reconciled with one another; 


(6) tolerating one another's failures and encouraging one another in 
the work each must do and the vocation each must live; 


(7) carrying out specific faithful acts of service and witness together; 


(8) suffering with and for each other and all whom Jesus showed us 
to be our neighbors; 


(9) providing hospitality and care, not only to one another but to 
strangers; 


(10) listening and talking attentively to one another about our par- 
ticular experiences in life; 


(Il) struggling together to become conscious of and understand the 
nature of the context in which we live; 


(12) criticizing and resisting all those powers and patterns (both within 
the church and in the world as a whole) that destroy human beings, cor- 
rode human community, and injure God's creation; 


(13) working together to maintain and create social structures and in- 
stitutions which will sustain life in the world in ways that accord with 
God's wil] 4? 


These are the kinds of practices that the church's people engage in 
over and over again, because they are practices that constitute being the 
church, practices to which God calls us as Christians. They are, likewise, 
practices that place people in touch with God's redemptive activity, that 
put us where life in Christ may be made known, recognized, experienced, 
and participated in. The church knows from its own history and ex- 
perience that such practices enable the community and each of its peo- 
ple to continue their experience with God made present in Word, in sacra- 
ment, in prayer, and in the community's life in obedience to its vocation 
in the world. 
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C. Living into the Practices 


People come to faith and grow in faith and in the life of faith by par- 
ticipating in the practices and disciplines of the Christian community. 
These are practices of the whole church. Because and to the extent that 
the church is faithful in its practice, it makes available to itself and to 
the world “external means" by which the gift of God's Word and presence 
may come to persons and take root in them. Those who particpate in 
these practices and disciplines are involving themselves ever more deeply 
in processes by which faith may come, grow, and mature. 


People come to faith and grow in the life of faith in the context of 
these practices as they themselves, participating in them actively, each 
actually do what these practices involve. We engage in them personally 
in particular physical and material settings and in face-to-face interac- 
tion with other people. It is not enough simply to know about them or 
think about them or observe other people engaging in them. Each of 
us must actually pray, read the Scriptures and interpret them, and pro- 
vide hospitality to strangers. 


We cannot start by doing all of them at once, of course, and in the 
beginning we will not be prepared for all that they involve. These prac- 
tices all involve multiple levels of complexity and broad ranges of par- 
ticipation. It takes time and experience, for example, to extend one's 
reach beyond simple attempts to say what a particular verse means toward 
more complex practices of interpretation in which many parts and themes 
of the Bible are seen mutually to influence and resonate with one another 
and to speak deeply to the most fundamental issues of our time. And 
over time, we may come to participate in biblical interpretation in a wide 
variety of settings and contexts, including not only worship and study 
but also devotional reading, moral decision making, and political action. 
We mature in faith as our participation in these practices involves in- 
creasingly broad, more varied, and more complex dimensions, and when 
the activities we engage in become increasingly wide-ranging in their 
context and impact. It is not only a matter of going into the practices 
in greater depth, but we are also enabled to take increasing initiative 
in beginning and carrying them through. 


We are not born with the abilities to carry out these practices and they 
do not come simply with age. We need to learn them. In order to learn 
them, we need not only experience but guidance. We need at many points 
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to be taught. So we grow best in these practices when we participate in 
the activities involved in them jointly with others, especially with others 
who are skilled in them and are able to teach them to us. Then, as we 
are well taught, as our experience with them broadens and deepens, as our 
own engagement in them becomes more extensive, we grow more and 
more into the practices. Increasingly, we come to live into them until 
they live in us. 


There are great advantages to learning and participating in these prac- 
tices and disciplines from early childhood. They are not limited to adults 
only. The faith of children is essential in the faith of the whole church. 
Adults can grow in the life of faith by participating with children in these 
practices, for the faith of children is a witness to us. Likewise, children 
grow in faith and in the life of faith as these practices become the funda- 
mental habits of life around which their identity and character are formed. 
Furthermore, we are able to grow most fully in participation in the prac- 
tices of faith when the people involved in them with us are, or are becom- 
ing, personally significant to us, and we to them. Bonds of affection 
and mutual support contribute greatly to growing into participation in 
every one of these practices. So the readiness of children to be open to 
such affection and trust makes possible deep participation with loving 
parents, teachers, and other caring adults. 


One of the fundamental characteristics of the Reformed tradition is its 
refusal to choose any one practice or discipline as the key to faith and the 
life of faith. The life of faith involves participation in all of them. When 
any particular practice or discipline is taken individually or isolated from 
the others, its power is limited. The power of each of them is enormously 
enhanced, however, when they are intimately related to one another and 
each of them is experienced as a dimension of a whole. Telling the Chris- 
tian story to one another and interpreting the Scriptures, for example, 
have a power that they otherwise lack when done by people who are 
suffering for and with one another and who are talking about and listening 
attentively to each other's experiences in the world 50 Criticizing and 
resisting powers that destroy may themselves lead to the corrosion of 
human community outside a context where we also confess our own sin- 
fulness and work to maintain and create sustaining, life-giving social insti- 
tutions. We grow in any of these practices only as we come more and 
more to understand the significance and meaning of all of them and see 
how they are intimately connected with one another. 
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The practices and disciplines are means of grace, not tasks to ac- 
complish or instructions to follow in order to grow in the life of faith. 
To do the latter would be to engage in the practices “according to the 
flesh” rather than “in the Spirit." Instead, they are gifts to the com- 
munity by means of which God may use the community to establish 
and sustain all people in the new life given in the Spirit. We come to 
value and appreciate these practices and integrate them more fully into 
the structure of our own lives as we come more and more to see this. 
Then we have reasons and motives of our own for engaging in them 
and take increasing personal responsibility for initiating, sustaining, and 
making them available to others. Then they become part of who we are. 


D. Practices and Ministries 


One of the fundamental responsibilities of church leadership is to pro- 
vide the conditions under which all the people of the church are enabled 
and encouraged to participate fully in all of the practices and disciplines 
of faith. 


The various practices are fostered and sustained in the community 
through a variety of ministries. In various cultural and historical con- 
texts, these ministries may be organized variously or called by different 
names. In the Presbyterian Church we speak of such ministries as preach- 
ing, pastoral counseling, Christian education, evangelism, social mis- 
sion, administration, and sometimes spiritual direction. There is no one- 
to-one correspondence between these ministries and the various prac- 
tices. Rather, every form of ministry is responsible for doing its part 
to establish and sustain the whole complex of practices. Likewise, every 
form of ministry is itself some constellation of all of the practices. Thus, 
every one of these practices should contribute to every form of ministry, 
and every form of ministry must work to sustain and relate to each other 
the whole variety of practices. 


Practically speaking, the adequacy of a form of ministry can be eval- 
uated in part by the degree to which all of these practices are involved 
in and sustained by that form of ministry. When some are missing, an 
evaluation of the way in which that ministry is being carried out may 
well be called for. For as each of the practices is increasingly built into 
every form of ministry and as the quality of the community's active 
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participation in the practices is enhanced and enriched in and by that 
form of ministry, the one ministry of the whole church is itself made 
stronger. 

Some of the practices and disciplines may—for particular persons and 
even for a community or tradition as a whole—be underdeveloped. Dif- 
ferent traditions may emphasize certain of these practices to the detri- 
ment of others. Likewise, in some historical periods a tradition may have 
lost practices and disciplines that were once central to it. Both may well 
be the case in our church today. We may be in a period in which certain 
practices, historically underemphasized in our tradition or once prom- 
inent but now in abeyance, are desperately needed. If such is the case, 
they must be identified, redeveloped, and supported by the church as 
a whole. 


Also, the various practices and disciplines may be carried out in any 
of a number of ways. The ways these practices are carried out are highly 
influenced by the contexts and cultures in which they arise and are sus- 
tained. Furthermore, as cultural change takes place, the ways in which 
these disciplines and practices are carried out often may and should 
undergo modification. 


These last two points call the Presbyterian Church (U.S. А.) and every 
congregation and judicatory in it to look to our own long history of prac- 
tices and disciplines to see whether we have let certain important prac- 
tices atrophy. They also suggest we pay careful attention to the prac- 
tices of the church catholic around the world, present and past. Today 
such attention must be given especially to those communities of faith 
in which the life of Christian faith seems most compelling. These cer- 
tainly include many located outside white European and North American 
culture, as well as those which express faith in feminist terms. 


Conclusion 


Faith in God known in Jesus Christ and life in the environment of 
the Spirit of God are our true calling. The hungers of the age for mean- 
ing, value, and direction in life may be met in God. The church through 
the ages has been given the gifts of faith and the life of faith for the 
sake of the world. God calls us continually to deepening recognition 
and confession of God's own gracious love, so that the world—and our 
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own selves as members of it—may have life and have it abundantly. In 
making diligent use of the means of grace, as specific communities and 
individuals, we grow in grace and truth. 


As a historic and important part of the church catholic, the Presbyterian 
Church (U.S.A.) is called to affirm the gifts we have received and to 
be refreshed and renewed by the recovery and development of those prac- 
tices and disciplines through which the church's experience has shown 
us God works in and through us. 


In this report, we have not presented a plan by which this may be 
done. Rather, we have explored the nature of faith and the life of faith, 
discussed what growth and transformation involve in relation to them, 
listed some central practices and disciplines in which we do well to con- 
tinue, and articulated some criteria by which they may be well carried out. 


It is the task of the readers of this report, as individuals and as represen- 
tatives and/or leaders of institutions and groups within the Presbyterian 
Church (U.S.A.), to interpret its meaning and implications for their par- 
ticular, concrete situations in life and ministry and to work to sustain 
or bring into being the kind of environment and patterns of activity in 
which life in the Spirit of Christ may flourish. 


As this happens, over time and in many places, we may expect in- 
creasingly to experience faith and participate in the life of faith as these 
take shape in our contemporary situation. We may do this with the 
assurance that when we ask our gracious God for bread, we shall receive 
not stones but the nourishment we need. 
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Appendix 


The portrait of Christian faith and the life of faith, of coming to faith 
and growing in the life of faith, and of nurturing such faith and life that 
has been put forward here has made little use of concepts and theories 
used in and generated by various disciplines of contemporary psychology. 
This may seem unusual, since to a considerable degree such concepts 
and theories have permeated much of the way many of us think and talk 
about so much in our lives today—including faith. 


Because psychological language and imagery permeate contemporary 
understandings and expressions concerning human beings and their rela- 
tionships, it is no surprise that they should have become prevalent in 
many arenas of understanding and work in the church itself: (1) among 
lay people and clergy who look to it to provide metaphors of human 
fulfillment, understandings about how to achieve it, and guidance in doing 
so; (2) in the theory and practice of some of the basic ministries of the 
church, especially Christian education, church leadership and administra- 
tion, and pastoral care and counseling; and (3) in many people's 
understandings of what faith is and what growth in the life of faith means 
and involves. There is, however, controversy in the church and among 
scholars (in both theological and secular disciplines) about the relation 
between psychology and faith. 


The modern discipline of psychology has been an enormously pro- 
ductive and influential field of investigation. It continues to generate 
ways of seeing and understanding phenomena of human life, both per- 
sonal and interpersonal, that have illuminated hidden recesses of our 
existence and provided healing to many whose suffering could not have 
been alleviated without it. Nonetheless, some critics believe that both 
church and culture have become so dominated by images and metaphors 
of human nature either derived from or reinforced by the modern 
discipline of psychology that we are in danger of translating our entire 
moral and cultural ethos into its terms. They argue, furthermore, that 
in doing so these images and metaphors carry cultural assumptions that 
may be dangerous for our society and its people! 


At the very least, psychological theories and assumptions are not 
"value-free" Indeed, Don S. Browning has argued that: 
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. . Significant portions of the modern psychologies . . . are actually instances 
of religio-ethical thinking. They are, in fact, mixed disciplines which contain ex- 
amples of religious, ethical, and scientific language . . . [W]hen many of these 
psychologies are submitted to careful analysis one discovers that they have religious 
and moral horizons about which both they and the general public are unclear? 


These moral and religious horizons may or may not be consistent or 
compatible with the moral and religious horizons of Christian faith, but, 
as Browning argues and demonstrates, they should be subjected to careful 
comparative scrutiny. Finally, E. Brooks Holifield has written a history 
of pastoral care in America in which he traces the way in which “‘piety 
in the American Protestant heritage . . . was easily translated into a 
secular psychological piety. And the new vocabulary of the psychologists 
and psychotherapists then reshaped the older Protestant vision.”53 


It seems clear, then, that the various modern psychologies are, in part, 
religious visions, that a kind of translation has taken place in our culture 
between psychological and religious understandings, and that there is 
potential of some loss and distortion of meaning and orientation involv- 
ed in such translation from the point of view of Christian faith. Because 
of this, Christians should take care to draw upon their own tradition’s 
ways of seeing and being throughout its history, as well as the concepts 
and ways of speaking that best express them, as they strive to articulate 
what faith and the life of faith mean and involve. We have attempted 
to follow this course in this study, while realizing that in no period can 
(or should) such reflection ever be isolated from wider social and cultural 
expectations, ideals, and forms of thought. 


None of these cautions lead to the conclusion that psychological realities 
are not involved in faith and in the life of faith. Indeed, they are. But 
psychological insights and ways of rendering them are not confined to 
the contemporary disciplines of modern psychology and the ways of 
speaking that emerge from them. Such realities are known, understood, 
and rendered in other disciplines and modes as well—including 
philosophy, history, literature, and art; the sociological, sociocultural, 
and sociopolitical disciplines that help us to understand human beings 
in their social and cultural settings; and, certainly, theology and the Bi- 
ble itself. 


Contemporary psychology, nonetheless, can be of considerable 
usefulness to us as we attempt to understand the life of Christian faith, 
for this is a human way of life involving human ways of knowing and 
being and living. Contemporary psychological inquiry can make highly 
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signiricant conu1DUuons to our ипаегманаишуз and Conceptions ot what 
is involved in coming to faith and growing and maturing in the life of 
faith, especially when the following conditions prevail: 

First, faith and the life of faith must be investigated for what they are, 
rather than described or explained in terms that reduce the nature of 
their reality to something else5^ Psychological studies can serve 
theological understandings of faith very well when faith is studied as 
faith understands itself and the assumptions about human being in a par- 
ticular psychological theory are not in fundamental conflict with faith's 
own assumptions. 


Second, given the complexity and multidimensionality of faith and 
the life of faith, it is likely that psychological study will be most useful 
to our understanding when it functions to illuminate the many complex 
dimensions of faith and growth in the life of faith. Attention needs to 
be paid to the multiple and often distinct aspects and dynamics of the 
human self and its learning and development as they may relate to faith 
and the life of faith in their multiple and various aspects and dynamics. 
In order for this to be possible, those concerned with the psychological 
understandings of faith and the life of faith will likely need to work with 
and make use of multiple approaches, theories, and insights into the 
human self for what they can clarify concerning life in faith. 


Many scholars are currently involved with the exploration of the con- 
nections between insights and theories in contemporary psychology and 
the various dimensions of faith and the life of faith. An exploration of 
these studies moves far beyond the proper scope of this report, though 
we hope others will be able to use this report constructively as an aid 
to the fruitful extension of this exploration. 
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Endnotes 


1. The phrase “ће Reformed tradition” is widely used to refer to a particular church 
historical movement that began in the 16th century in Western Europe and is still alive 
today in churches and to patterns of life and thought that have emerged in historical 
continuity with those beginnings. The tradition is marked by certain central theological 
themes and convictions as well as by key theologians and writings (including creeds 
and confessions) through which these themes and convictions have been articulated in 
various circumstances over the centuries. The tradition is also marked by certain prac- 
tices: patterns of liturgy, governance, personal and corporate discipline, and service. 


Throughout this paper, we frequently speak of what the Reformed tradition holds, 
believes, thinks, or says. There is some danger in doing this, so several cautions are 
in order. First, the tradition is not static. Its central themes and convictions and prac- 
tices have undergone modification (sometimes significant) over time. Therefore, we cannot 
simply pluck statements out of any particular document and be sure that a whole move- 
ment is thereby represented. Second, the tradition has always been to some degree 
pluralistic. At no point in time has there been agreement on everything by everyone. 
Thus, the tradition itself is as much an ongoing argument as it is a relative consensus. 
Third, a tradition is not the sort of thing to have clear boundaries, and discerning what 
may be said to be “Reformed” is often a matter of context and perspective. No single 
reading of the tradition, therefore, has a purchase on defining it. Fourth, the Reformed 
tradition both influences and is influenced by the many cultures and contexts in which 
it has lived over time. The result is that its practices and beliefs have naturally become 
more inclusive and pluralistic than those of its formative years. Finally, most of what 
the Reformed tradition holds, it holds in common with all other Christian churches and 
people. Thus, when we speak of what the Reformed tradition holds, believes, or does, 
we are not necessarily—or even usually—talking about what the Reformed tradition holds 
exclusively, distinctively, or apart from others. Indeed, one of the fundamental 
characteristics of the Reformed tradition is its ecumenical commitment, its openness 
to other Christians. and to all persons. 


The phrase “the Reformed tradition" is, therefore, a kind of shorthand. And while 
it admittedly may oversimplify (and thereby somewhat distort) the complexity of the 
actua! historical situation, it is nonetheless a useful term for calling to mind a stream 
of life and thought that has identifiable contours in reality. Sometimes such a stream 
may seem so forceful and overwhelming that one fears drowning in it. But it may also 
be a current that lifts one up, carries one along, and provides direction as well as 
refreshment. 


2. The present topic is broader than the one originally suggested, which was “faith 
development and the Reformed tradition.” The term “faith development” is only recently 
coined, but already it is used in several different ways. Originated by a contemporary 
theorist in the cross-disciplinary field of developmental psychology and theology, the 
term refers most specifically to a particular developmental psychological account of the 
nature of faith and the life of faith and their growth and transformation. The topic “faith 
development and the Reformed tradition" would, under this meaning, be a discussion 
of a particular theory of the Reformed tradition. 


When a particular theory becomes well-known and highly influential in the church, 
it may be important to carry on a conversation about it from the point of view of the 
church's own theological self-understanding. But the task force rejected this option as 
its task for several reasons. First, it seems more appropriate for individual scholars to 
pronounce upon any particular theory than for church bodies to do so. Second, such 
an analysis would of necessity be highly theoretical and academic in style and orienta- 
tion, and probably of little interest to the church as a whole. Finally, the results of such 
an inquiry would be unlikely to address adequately the wider concerns in the church 
that generated this project in the first place. 
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A second meaning of “faith development” is closely related to the first. The phrase 
may refer to a group of theories that attempt to give a developmental psychological ac- 
count and explanation of faith, the life of faith, and growth and transformation in them. 
It is legitimate for a church body to respond to this more general phenomenon and to 
ask to what extent and in what ways a psychological developmental account may be 
helpful to the church in its ministries and in enhancing its own understanding of faith 
and the life of faith. Those who know both “аһ development theory" and Reformed 
theology recognize that there are significant points of tension and also of agreement 
between these approaches. The task force decided to give some attention to these mat- 
ters, but it did not attempt to resolve them. 


A third meaning of “faith development” is much broader. Even though only recently 
coined, the term has already entered the vocabulary of many as a synonym for “‘grow- 
ing and maturing in the life of Christian faith." The task force found that when people 
came to a symposium on “faith development,” it was this latter issue with which most 
expected and hoped to deal, and it is with “‘faith development” in this broad sense that 
this paper is in fact concerned. But when the issue is investigated from the point of 
view of the Reformed tradition, it turns out that the term “faith development” may not 
be the best way to denote the area of interest. The word *'development” may not ex- 
press well what the Reformed tradition has to say about these matters. And even the 
word “faith,” standing by itself, may be too limiting, for it is the whole life of faith 
which interests the Reformed tradition. 


It is such considerations as these that led the task force, with the approval of its 
originating councils, to take as its topic "growing in the life of Christian faith." 


3. This outline is patterned after Presbyterian Church (U.S.), Declaration of Faith 
(Atlanta: Presbyterian Publishing House, 1977). The opening chapter of this statement 
speaks of our relation to “the living God” and introduces us to the story or narrative 
which follows. We are then told of God's creation and ruling of the world (chap. 2, 
1-5), of how “Һе human race has rejected its Maker” (chap. 2, 6), of God's dealings 
with the people of Israel (chap. 3), of the coming of God in Christ and the deliverance 
brought in him (chap. 4), of the continuing activity of God in the world in the Spirit 
(chap. 5), of God's call to us to participate in what God is doing (chs. 6-9), and of 
all toward which God's promises lead (chap. 10). 

4. “Justified” is the technical word the Reformed tradition has most often used, and 
it has made clear that we are justified not by anything we have done but rather “‘by 
grace alone." 


5. “Sanctification” is one traditional name given to this participation and to what 
happens in and to us through our participation. 


6. See Office of the General Assembly, ““The Westminster Confession of Faith,” in 
The Constitution of the Presbyterian Church (U.S. A.) Part I, Book of Confessions (New 
York: The Office of the General Assembly, 1983), 6.079: “the principal acts of saving 
faith are, accepting, receiving, and resting upon Christ alone.” 


7. Calvin, Institutes of the Christian Religion, Book 3, 117. 


8. Office of the General Assembly, “Тһе Heidelberg Catechism,’ in Book of Con- 
fessions, (New York: Office of the General Assembly, 1983), 4.021. 


9. Ibid., 4.001. 


10. The distinction being made here is parallel to and related to the distinction often 
made between justification and sanctification. That the two are so deeply intertwined 
as to be two parts of the same whole is conveyed by Calvin, who says that *'this [justifica- 
tion, or the righteousness of Christ] you cannot attain without at the same time attain- 
ing to sanctification. . . . We may distinguish between them, but Christ contains both 
inseparably in himself. . . . Thus we see how true it is that we are justified, not without 
works, yet not by works; since union with Christ, by which we are justified, contains 
sanctification as well as righteousness” (Calvin, Institutes, Book 3, xvi.1). 
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Likewise, “faith” and “the life of faith" are so deeply interconnected that they can 
never be separated from one another. Indeed, some feel that even to make a distinction 
between them is problematic. Nonetheless, for many purposes making such a distinc- 
tion is useful, so long as making it does not lead to any kind of separation between 
them. We make the distinction here primarily in order to highlight the centrality of the 
deep and intimate knowledge of the gospel of Jesus Christ for the life of Christian faith 
while not losing sight of the manifold and often intricately related dimensions of life 
lived in response to this gracious gift. We believe that by making this distinction we 
are helped to understand more clearly the nature and dynamics of growth and matura- 
tion in the whole Christian life. 

It is important to point out, however, that the various dimensions of the life of Chris- 
tian faith are not only related to and dependent upon the dimension we have already 
discussed; they are also constitutive of it. That is, “а firm and certain knowledge of 
God's benevolence toward us . . . both revealed to our minds and sealed upon our hearts" 
involves the dimensions of discernment, freedom, struggle, obedience, perseverance, 
love, and hope that we are about to discuss. These cannot be central in our lives apart 
from the knowledge we call faith; but neither is the knowledge we call faith accessible 
to us apart from these other intrinsically related dimensions. And when we turn to the 
issue of growth in the life of faith, we will see that each dimension deepens precisely 
in the interplay among them all. 

This way of making the distinction together with the discussion of life in the Spirit 
draws significantly upon a book manuscript in preparation by Craig Dykstra, where 
these ideas are used as a basis for understanding the nature of Christian education as 
"education in the Spirit." 

ll. John Calvin, Golden Booklet of the True Christian Life (Grand Rapids: Baker, 
1952), р. 17 


12. Office of the General Assembly, Book of Confessions, 6.061. 
13. Ibid., 9.21. 


14. See Edward Farley, “Тһе Work of the Spirit in Christian Education," Religious 
Education 60 (Nov.-Dec. 1965): 427-36, 479. Much of this interpretation of life *accord- 
ing to the Spirit" is indebted to Farley's presentation in this article. 


15. Dorothee Soelle, Choosing Life (Philadelphia: Fortress, 1981), 7. 


16. Cf. Heb. 11:3: ““Ву faith we understand that the world was created by the word 
of God, so that what is seen was made out of things which do not appear." See also, 
Frederick Buechner's essay on this text entitled “Еа,” in A Room Called Remember 
(San Francisco: Harper & Row, 1984), esp. 20-23. 

17. Calvin, Institutes, Book 3, iii.1. 

18. Ibid., iii.5. 

19. Edward A. Dowey, Jr., A Commentary on the Confession of 1967 and an Introduc- 
tion to “ће Book of Confessions," (Philadelphia: Westminster, 1968), 90. 


20. Karl Barth, Church Dogmatics, Vol. IV, Part 3, Second Half, trans. G. W. Bromiley 
(Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1962), 573-74. 


21. See, for a few examples, Mark 5:22-43; 9:14-28; 11:22-25; Luke 18:35-42; and 
Heb. 2:1-5. 


22. Presbyterian Church in the U.S., Declaration of Faith, chap. 10, 1-13. 


23. H. Richard Niebuhr, The Meaning of Revelation (New York: Macmillan, 1960), 
138. 


24. See Ephesians 4:13-16. 
25. Calvin, Institutes, Book 3, iii.6. 
26. Office of the General Assembly, Book of Confessions, 9.22, 23, 24. 
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27. See Barth's sketch of various instances of this attempt within Protestantism, in 
Church Dogmatics, Vol. IV, Part 3, Second Half, sec. 71.2 (see esp. 505-6); Fowler, 
Stages of Faith, Donald Capps, Life-Cycle Theory and Pastoral Care (Philadelphia: For- 
tress, 1983), and idem., Deadly Sins and Saving Virtues, ibid., for two contemporary 
examples. 


28. Barth is probably the Reformed theologian most emphatic in his warnings about 
the dangers inherent in trying to chart out any kind of developmental sequence in faith 
and the life of faith. He says that “Чһе essential interest in this matter has always been 
to outline the development of the natural man into a Christian, and the Christian into 
an increasingly perfect Christian, in a way which can be mastered and recounted.” For 
him, *'this whole attempt implies an attack on the substance of a genuine understanding 
of the process . . " See Barth, Church Dogmatics, ibid., 506-7. 


29. See, for example, James E. Loder, The Transforming Moment: Understanding 
Convictional Experiences (San Francisco: Harper & Row, 1981), chap. 6, where he 
discusses “Ше developmental history of negation” and argues for “the theological de- 
ficiency of normal development." 


30. See Dwayne Huebner, “Christian Growth in Faith,’ Religious Education 81: (1986): 
511-21. Huebner points out “the presence and necessity of God's grace for growth. Growth 
is mostly beyond our control and ken. To grow is one thing, to be conscious of that 
growth is another. If the mystery and grace are acknowledged, then faith can be con- 
nected with growth. . . . The problem of faithlessness arises when we describe, depict, 
offer explanations, or think about growth. In such thinking activities, we usually fail 
to acknowledge the presence of God's gifts or God's grace.” 

31. A phrase borrowed from “The Westminster Confession,’ 6.067. 


32. Thus, Huebner, “Christian Growth in Faith," esp. 517: “Faith is an awareness 
of God's presence . . . faith does not change form, structure, complexity . . . faith is 
openness to God, which is itself a gift of God. It does not grow.” 

33. See Loder, The Transforming Moment, 166-67. 

34. Ibid., 167ff. This same point is made by Huebner, “Christian Growth in Faith,” 
516: 

In building our human world and our understanding, we, in effect, construct 
idols that detract us from memory, praise, and hope. This shows most clearly 
in the relationship between infant and parent/caregiver. The love and concern 
which made the infant a person is named human love and the Source of that love 
is forgotten. The intrusion of anger, disregard, selfishness in the relationship is 
brokenness or sin, unacknowledged as such. The clearings of faith, in which the 
presence of God is acknowledged and sought, are preempted by idols and the 
preoccupations which they produce. The infant, in growing with a cluttered adult 
and without the necessary clearings for remembering, thanking, and seeking God, 
constructs or takes on idols, not clearings of faith. 


35. Office of the General Assembly, Book of Confessions, 9.22. See Dowey, Com- 
mentary on the "Confession of 1967” 86. 

36. Calvin, Institutes, Book 4 (from the title). 

37. Office of the General Assembly, Book of Confessions, 7.264. 

38. Jurgen Moltmann, The Church in the Power of the Spirit, trans. M. Kohl (New 
York: Harper & Row, 1977), 64-65. 

39. Ibid., 65. 

40. A "practice" is an ongoing shared activity of a community of people that partly 
defines and partly makes them who they are. A more complex and precise definition 
is provided and discussed by Alasdair MacIntyre in After Virtue (Notre Dame: Univer- 
sity of Notre Dame Press, 1981), 175. See also Bellah et al., Habits of the Heart (Berkeley: 
University of California Press, 1985), 335. The term "discipline" is virtually synonymous 
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with practice, but we use both because several connotations of discipline are helpful 
in our context, particularly as we think of "spiritual disciplines" and “church discipline." 
Disciplines are practices and all practices are of necessity disciplined. In the Reformed 
tradition, *spiritual -discipline” and "church discipline" (or order) have never been 
separate matters. Rather, they are reciprocal dimensions of one piety, a piety that is 
at once individual and corporate. 
41. See Shirley C. Guthrie, Jr., Christian Doctrine (Atlanta: John Knox Press, 1968), 
299-300: 
In the first place, if new life is a gift of the Holy Spirit, we cannot give it to 
ourselves. We cannot simply decide to have faith, to live with hope and to love. 
Not only the New Testament but our own experience tells us this . . . 


Secondly, there is nothing we can do to force the Spirit of God to come to 
us and give us faith, hope and love. We cannot manipulate him to work accord- 
ing to our schedule and desires. . . . He is free to work when, where and how 
he chooses. He takes the initiative and not we. 


But that does not mean that we can do anything we please or do nothing at 
all, excusing our lack of faith, our hopelessness or our unloving attitudes by com- 
plaining that the Spirit has not chosen to come to us. We have been told who 
he is, and where and how he is promised. Although we cannot control his com- 
ing and going, we can at least place ourselves in the kind of situation in which 
we know he accomplishes his work. (See also ibid., 307ff. and 323ff.) 

42. Office of the General Assembly, Book of Confessions, 7.264. 

43. Ibid., 7.265-7.306. 

44. Ibid., xiv-xv. 

45. Ibid., 8.22. See also ibid. 8.01-8.28. 

46. Ibid., esp. 9.35-9.37, 9.48-9.52, 9.53, 9.55 

47. Office of the General Assembly, The Constitution of the Presbyterian Church 
(U.S. A.), Part II, Book of Order, (Louisville: The Office of the General Assembly, 1988), 
G-5.0102. 

48. Worship comes first on this list because it is the central and orienting practice 
of the Christian life. The Reformed tradition has always highlighted this point, because 
the worship of God is, in fact, the context and point of everything else Christians are 
and do. 

49. This list is adapted from Craig Dykstra, “Мо Longer Strangers,’ Princeton 
Seminary Bulletin 6 no. 3 (November 1985): 197. 

50. E. Dixon Junkin made this point powerfully in his address to the “Symposium 
on Faith Development and the Reformed Tradition." (The page numbers which follow 
refer to a typescript taken from his address and made available to the task force.) His 
address was an exploration of why we are seeing in Latin America today “а Christian 
faith of a significantly different quality than we're used to seeing" (p. 1). Among the 
reasons he suggested is that, while “the Bible is being read in one way or another all 
over the world. . . . Central American Christians very deliberately bring to consciousness 
and reflect on and try to understand the world in which they are living” and “very 
deliberately ask what Scripture has to say to their world and to them as Christians” 
called to “specific acts of obedience within a real life setting” (p. 7). And they do this 
in small groups or communities in which “‘participation is the order of the day. Everyone 
is understood to have a voice” (pp. 7-8). 

51. See Bellah, et al., Habits of the Heart, esp. ch. 2. Bellah and his coauthors argue 
that one of the main dangers here is the tendency to foster a “culture of utilitarian and 
expressive individualism” in which persons are preoccupied with their own selves and 
achievements to the detriment of commitment to a wider community and more com- 
prehensive values. 
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Such individualism affects how people understand and are related to religion. Religion 
becomes, according to C. Ellis Nelson, “тоге important to the individual than to the 
society. Religion is considered an element in life in which a person may be interested. 
It is like music, art, or sports. It is self-fulfilling to certain people . . >° But if this is 
all it means, “then religion has lost its power to be an ethical element in society; for 
its value is limited to the psychological health of individuals" When this happens, 
"authority is not in God who comes into a person's life with a mission; it is rooted 
in a person's psychological needs. . . . The search is not for truth about God but for 
religious beliefs and practices which help people cope with inner difficulties or provide 
a way to make sense out of the variety of events taking place around them." Religion, 
through this process, has become largely a psychological aid to us, almost a form of 
therapy. Criteria for truth then become those reinforced if not formed by contemporary 
psychology. ““Тһе specific types of psychological criteria vary greatly; but what they 
have in common is an assumption that whatever helps the individual become a 'self- 
actualizing' person, provides support, or cures one of undesirable traits is good and 
true. Given this screen through which all of life is judged, the Bible is accepted when 
it illustrates some psychological truth" How Faith Matures, ch. 5, passim (C. Ellis 
Nelson, How Faith Matures (Louisville: Westminster/John Knox Press, 1989)). 


Another aspect of a culture of this kind involves a preoccupation with and overreliance 
upon technique. In relation to this, psychological theory is often used as a guide to the 
development of techniques by which to make personal change take place. In other words, 
if we can understand the internal personal dynamics of some phenomenon (like guilt, 
fear, anxiety, or happiness, joy, sense of well-being, or faith), we can control it through 
some technique. We can alleviate the phenomena we do not like and enhance those we 
favor through more refined techniques. Applied to faith and the life of faith, we may 
come to think that if we understand the psychological dynamics of it we can manipulate 
the forces operating on and in the self—and thereby “nurture” faith in a more con- 
trolled, effective, and efficient way. But the whole idea that faith or growth in faith can 
be "controlled" through the use of certain techniques seems, to Reformed sensibilities, 
dangerously close to denying the freedom of the human being in faith and the convic- 
tion that faith and growth in the life of faith are gifts of God alone, the work of the 
Holy Spirit rather than the work of human technical construction and influence. 


A related tendency is the proclivity toward measurement. If technique, guided by theory, 
can effect change, then that change can and should be measured. And so it can and 
should, in many cases. But when this is carried over as a general tendency in a culture, 
when it is applied to human growth and development, and especially if it is applied 
to faith and the life of faith, an appropriate endeavor has overreached itself. From the 
point of view of the Reformed tradition, there are no scales by which to “measure” 
faith or the life of faith. The life of faith has no predetermined pattern which can pro- 
vide markers of growth. As Harold Nebelsick has pointed out: “it would be a complete 
misunderstanding to decide that there is a pre-determined pattern of life which could 
be called ‘spiritual, a ‘piety’ which can be prescribed in advance of its coming into 
being. Since [the life of faith] is a life lived in response to ‘the Word, which in the 
Reformed tradition is ‘new every morning, the life lived in response to that Word is 
creatively new. To pre-determine the proper pattern of Christian life is, therefore, to 
pre-empt the Word. Any attempt to pre-pattern the conduct of the Christian is to substitute 
some kind of idealistic concept of life for the actual dynamic of life which is formed 
in response to the living Word in a changing world" (“The Seminary’s Responsibility 
for Spirituality or the Search for a Proper Piety,’ Life at Louisville Seminary 5 no. 
4 (April, 1975): 2). It is because of this sort of understanding of the life of faith that 
the Reformed tradition tends to resist the whole idea of “‘stages of faith" and any stan- 
dardized behavioral means of identifying degrees of faithfulness. 


52. Don S. Browning, Religious Thought and the Modern Psychologies (Philadelphia: 
Fortress, 1987), 8. 
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53. Holifield, Pastoral Care in America, 356. See also, Robert Coles' essay on 
"Psychology as Faith" in Harvard Diary, Reflections of the Sacred and the Secular (New 
York: Crossroad, 1988): 94, where he laments “watching ministers or priests mouth 
psychiatric pieties, when ‘hard praying’ (as I used to hear it put in the rural South) is 
what a particular human being may want, and yes, urgently require. I am tired of all 
the ‘value-free’ declarations in the name of what is called ‘social science’; tired, too, 
of the complexities, ambiguities, and paradoxes of our moral life being swept into yet 
another ‘developmental scheme, with ‘stages’ geared to ages." 


54. Loder, The Transforming Moment, 7-14, speaks pertinently to this point. Loder 
argues that the various human sciences can err in interpreting and understanding human 
experience when “the presumed reality of the human sciences becomes normative for 
those experiences that to the experiencer are disclosing a reality of a related but distinctly 
different order. Thus, analysis and interpretation by the human sciences is implicitly 
circular—that is, cut off from the new knowledge just at the crucial point where the 
experiencer him- or herself is breaking into а new order of reality” (p. 9). If, for exam- 
ple, “Ше in Christ” is presumed (either implicitly or explicitly) by a psychological theory 
to be simply a way of describing life from a certain point of view—rather than life in 
the context of a new reality (the world made new in Jesus Christ)—then that psychology 
will not be able to provide even an adequate description, much less an explanatory ac- 
count, of faith and the life of faith as actually experienced by Christians. 


Loder also makes clear that there are ways to err on the theological side as well. 


Annotated Bibliograpy 


Bouwsma, William J. “Тће Spirituality of John Calvin.” In Christian Spirituality: High 
Middle Ages and Reformation, edited by Jill Raitt with Bernard McGinn and John 
Meyendorff. New York: Crossroad Publishing, 1987. 


John Calvin’s faith has often been described as systematic or dogmatic. This reveal- 
ing chapter sheds new light on Calvin’s spirituality as much more than a systematic, 
compartmentalized set of beliefs. Calvin’s experience of God is discussed, as are 
his views on God’s initiation and the Christian’s response in faith. Although Calvin 
was comfortable with a stage progressive view of one’s journey of faith, he none- 
theless believed that all Christians necessarily remain as adolescents in this life, 
with none reaching full maturity of faith. Next to a consideration of Calvin’s own 
work, this should serve as a most helpful inquiry into his personal faith. 


Bronfenbrenner, Urie. The Ecology of Human Development. Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1979. 


An extensive examination of an important theorist’s perspective on human develop- 
ment. Development is defined as a lasting change in the way in which one perceives 
and deals with one’s environment. The theory emphasizes the interaction between 
developing person and environment, and offers insight into both developmental 
research and application to the practice of the life of faith. 


Brusselmans, Christiane, ed. Toward Moral and Religious Maturity. Morristown, N.J.: 
Silver Burdett, 1980. 


A compilation of 20 European and North American scholars’ contributions to 
the First International Conference on Moral and Religious Development. A diver- 
sity of views is presented here; among them we find those of Fowler, Gilligan, 
Kohlberg, and Hauerwas. Divergent traditions are brought together, resulting in 
greater clarity in the areas of conceptual frameworks, religious and moral educa- 
tion and development, and theology and psychology. Educational implications which 
serve to link theory and practice of moral and religious development are noted. 
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Calvin, John. Golden Booklet of the True Christian Life. Translated by Henry J. Van 
Andel. Grand Rapids: Baker Book House, 1952. 


This short book is Calvin's expression of the foundation and practice of the Chris- 
tian life—it is, so to speak, Calvin's "spirituality" from Calvin himself. In it we 
find a typically Calvinistic emphasis on both the inner, devotional life and the outer, 
active life: They cannot be separated, only differentiated for purposes of explana- 
tion and discussion. 


Causey, Beth. “Fear, Faith, and Movement.” Journal of Religion and Health 26: 50-56. 


Through an examination of Fowler's faith stages theory, the intra-psychic dynamics 
of faith development are explored. Specifically, the necessity of courage is cited 
in truly confronting the inevitable loss of self which occurs in the development 
of faith. Human interaction is suggested as an effective means by which successful 
upward movement in Fowler's stages can occur. 


Conn, Walter. Christian Conversion. New York: Paulist Press, 1986. 


A psychological, philosophical, and theological analysis of the beginnings of 
human religious experience. Relies heavily on developmental theory in examining 
the moral, cognitive, affective, and religious aspects of Christian conversion. Builds 
on the work of Erikson, Piaget, Kolhberg, Fowler, and Kegan, and offers a theoretical 
critique. 


Dykstra, Craig. Vision and Character: A Christian Educator's Alternative to Kohlberg. 
New York: Paulist Press, 1981. 


While written primarily for religious educators, this discussion of moral develop- 
ment should prove useful for all readers interested in the topic. The terms “juridical 
ethics" and *'visional ethics” are coined in discussing two fundamentally different 
means of doing moral philosophy. The juridical ethic inherent in Kohlberg's theory 
of moral development is critiqued and contrasted with a theologically based visional 
ethic, with а discussion of the implications for moral growth and transformation. 


— —— — . “The Formative Power of the Congregation.” Religious Education 82 (1987): 
530-46. 


The ability of the faith community to nurture the faith and affect the spirits of 
believers is addressed. Emphasizes the manner in which the beliefs and practices 
of the congregation give a depth to spirituality that cannot be achieved through 
mere individual isolation. Specific questions of the adequacy and the nature of 
congregational formative power are discussed. 


Dykstra, Craig and Sharon Parks, eds. Faith Development and Fowler. Birmingham: 
Religious Education Press, 1986. 


A collection of works organized as overview, evaluation, enhancement, and ap- 
plication of faith development theory. Serves as an extended critique of Fowler's 
theory, and culminates with a response by Fowler himself. Applications to religious 
education are made, and proposals about the future of faith development are 
indicated. 


Finson, Shelley. “Feminist Spirituality Within the Framework of Feminist Con- 
sciousness.” Studies in Religion 16 (1987): 65-77. 


An examination of the radically different forms that feminist spirituality can take 
in light of feminist consciousness. Feminist consciousness is seen as an increased 
awareness of life experience as a woman and, as such, is a developmental aspect 
of human life. As this consciousness develops, so does a different form of spirituality 
also often develop. Explores the intimate connection between one's being in the 
world and one's awareness of oneself in the world. 
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Ford-Grabowsky, Mary. “Flaws in Faith Development Theory.” Religious Education 
82 (1987): 80-93. 

This article deals with a specific aspect of Fowler's faith development theory; 
namely, his concept of the self as primarily ego, with little emphasis given to any 
deeper aspects of the person. This limited concept of the self is here addressed 
through the use of a holistic approach, as found in the writings of Jung and St. 
Hildegard of Bingen. Specifically, Jung's concept of the self and Hildegard's con- 
cept of the inner person are analyzed to demonstrate that Fowler's concept of the 
person lacks adequate depth. 


Foster, Richard J. Celebration of Discipline. San Francisco: Harper & Row, 1978. 


A somewhat dated look at the practices of faith from a Quaker perspective. Briefly 
examines the history and practice of a variety of Christian thinkers. A highly readable 
and practical work. 


Fowler, James W. Stages of Faith. San Francisco: Harper & Row, 1981. 


This important work combines the results of extensive personal interviews with 
the theories of Piaget, Erikson, and Kohlberg. Faith is seen not as a purely religious 
concept, but instead as a universal element of human existence—those different 
meanings and values around which human lives are focused. Recognizing that dif- 
ferent people have different forms of faith, Fowler nonetheless identifies sequen- 
tial stages which universally characterize such faith. These developmental stages 
are identified and supported with numerous examples from Fowler's interviews 
as well as with examples from the lives of notable people of faith. 


. Faith Development and Pastoral Care. Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 1987. 


A highly practical work which applies Fowler's views on developmental faith 
to the area of pastoral care, this book should prove useful to both pastors and lay 
leaders. Pastoral care is viewed as a means by which questions of Christian voca- 
tion may be answered, with attention given to both individual and corporate faith 
development. Faith development is also related to the development of the self in 
pastoral care, especially with regard to Kegan's theory of the “evolving self." 

Fowler, James W. and Sam Keen, edited by Jerome Berryman. Life Maps: Conversa- 
tions on the Journey of Faith. Waco: Word Books, 1978. 

A dialogue of sorts between a young Fowler and a then-editor of Psychology Today, 
this book offers a paradoxical view of faith as that which both puts things together 
and takes things apart. Fowler's chapter serves as one of the first discussions of 
his developmental faith theory offered in print. Keen, a former lecturer at both 
Princeton and Louisville seminaries, examines the developmental aspect of faith 
as trust. A final chapter attempts a synthesis of the two viewpoints. This work 
originated as a colloquium, and reads accordingly. 


Fowler, James W. and Robin W. Lovin. Trajectories in Faith. Nashville: Abingdon Press, 
1980 
A fascinating look at the lives of five people of faith: Malcolm X, Anne Hutch- ` 
inson, Blaise Pascal, Ludwig Wittgenstein, and Dietrich Bonhoeffer. A method 
of psychohistory/psychobiography is employed whereby Fowler's faith development 
stages are applied to the lives of these notable people. Highlighting the structures 
of their personal faiths, common features are identified within each person in the 
development of their faith in a variety of time periods and circumstances. These 
in-depth examinations should prove useful in helping the reader to understand faith 
at both a personal level and on a broader, more general level. 


Goodier, Alban. An Introduction to the Study of Ascetical and Mystical Theology. Lon- 
don: Burns & Oates, 1938. 


A dated examination of the history, doctrine, and practice of ascetical and mystical 
theology. This Catholic priest's comments, although brief, nonetheless provide a 
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thorough introduction to this broad topic. Originated as a series of lectures for 
religion students. 


Hand, Quentin L. “А Growth or a Gift?" Journal of Psychology and Christianity, 7 
no. 1 (1988): 39-44. 


A concise consideration of two divergent perspectives. In looking at the question 
of faith development, Hand seeks to integrate the interpersonal concept of growth 
with a view of gift. Specific gifts are mental potentiality, meaning content and struc- 
ture, and specific religion; these are conferred through creation, socialization, and 
the religious community, respectively. One's response to these gifts results in the 
formation of personal faith. 


Holifield, E. Brooks. A History of Pastoral Care in America: From Salvation to Self- 
Realization. Nashville: Abingdon Press, 1983. 


Traces the historical development of the discipline of Protestant pastoral counseling 
in America, with particular attention paid to the shift in an emphasis on saving 
souls to supporting parishioners in the process of self-realization. In examining 
this shift, Holifield compares it with a broader trend in American religion as a 
whole. The increasingly dominant role that contemporary psychology plays in the 
development of faith is used to demonstrate how Protestant religious experience 
has come to play a major role in the formation of a “therapeutic culture" in America. 


Huebner, Dwayne. “Christian Growth in Faith.” Religious Education 81 (1986): 511-21. 


A personal discussion of faith from a non-stage sequential perspective. Growth 
in faith is seen as the continual in-breaking of God's grace into the lives of believers, 
in-breaking which has its origin in the relationship between infant and caregiver, 
and which develops as space is cleared of idols and for God. In this manner, faithful 
believers allow God's work increasingly to be done throughout their entire lives. 


Kegan, Robert. “The Evolving Self: Problem and Process in Human Development.” 
Cambridge: Harvard University, 1982. 


This work examines human effort to make meaning of life from the perspective 
of Piagetian theory. The individual's effort to make sense of experience is viewed 
as a developmental process from cradle to grave. This evolutionary process is out- 
lined in detail with an eye towards the internal experience of growth and change 
and its accompanying victories and setbacks. 


Loder, James E. Religious Pathology and Christian Faith. Philadelphia: Westminster 
Press, 1966. 


A fairly technical work looking at the means by which religious ideas become 
significant to individual believers. In examining this psychological process, Loder 
draws on Freudian psychoanalysis and Kierkegaardian existentialism. Also explores 
the interconnectedness of psychic functioning and religious content in the develop- 
ment of Christian self-understanding. 


. The Transforming Moment: Understanding Convictional Experiences. San 
Francisco: Harper & Row, 1981. 


A transformational theology is offered by which instances of convictional know- 
ing may be examined. Such occurrences are defined as “sudden life-changing bursts 
of religious realization." Loder views these events as legitimate, unique ways of 
encountering God, and draws from personal experience as well as the experiences 
of Martin Luther, C. S. Lewis, and the Emmaus event to elucidate his theory. 
Assistance is given for examining and analyzing different forms of religious 
experience. 


Lynch, William F. Images of Faith. Notre Dame: University of Notre Dame Press, 1973. 


An enlightening view of faith from the perspective of a Catholic priest. Described 
specifically as a relational study of theology and the literary imagination, this work 
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presupposes that faith is not so much a set of beliefs as it is a life of the “ironic 
imagination." Lynch believes that viewing faith in this new light puts faith in its 
rightful place as a primary force in human life, and takes it out of a secondary 
position relative to knowledge. Faith is also seen as an experiential paradigm around 
which one's perception of the world may be organized. 


Moltmann, Jurgen. Experiences of God. Translated by Margaret Kohl. Philadelphia: 
Fortress Press, 1980. 


An autobiographical look at the spiritual and theological development of an im- 
portant modern theologian. Moltmann considers the basic human experiences of 
hope and anxiety as pointers to God, and explores them as such in his own life. 
Also gives a historical perspective on the theology of mystical experience in the 
life of the Christian church. 

Morgan, Oliver J. “Music for the Dance: Some Meanings of Solitude.” Journal of 
Religion and Health. 25 (1986): 18-28. 


The place of solitude in spiritual and psychological growth and health is examin- 
ed. The experience of solitude is outlined, along with a description of its elements. 
The process by which one chooses to practice solitude is related to the develop- 
ment of the emerging self. 


Nelson, C. Ellis. Where Faith Begins. Richmond: John Knox Press, 1967. 


A somewhat dated work that deals in a fundamental manner with the question 
of the origins of personal faith. Religious development is viewed primarily as the 
result of parental nurture and socialization. Nelson calls for a renewed emphasis 
on the role of the local congregation in both communicating faith and developing 
faith among a community. The purpose of religious education is discussed, and 
suggestions are offered concerning the way this area may more effectively serve 
to develop faith in the community of believers. 


Olthuis, James H. “Faith Development in the Adult Life Span.” Studies in Religion 
14 (1985): 497-509. 


A holistic look at adult faith development which utilizes Erickson's stages of 
adulthood to propose stages of adult faith. Stage movement is seen not as linear 
and progressive but as spiral-like. The impact of early life experience on the for- 
mation of adult faith is emphasized, and faith is viewed as a multi-modal human 
act resulting from meeting the needs of the whole person in a community of 
believers. 


Parks, Sharon. The Critical Years: The Young Adult Search for a Faith to Live By. San 
Francisco: Harper & Row, 1986. 


Focusing on the age of young adulthood as that time when one begins truly to 
examine the meaning of life, Parks explores the role that higher education plays 
in the formation of mature adult faith. Faith is viewed in broad terms as the search 
for meaning in the basic areas of one's life and, in this respect, resembles Fowler's 
view of faith as more than a purely religious exercise. 


Individual faith development theory is placed into a larger social context, whence 
it is carefully and effectively critiqued. 


Soelle, Dorothee. Death by Bread Alone. Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 1978. 


A broad, varied look at the relationship between the inner self and outer reality. 
Soelle identifies the importance of religious experience in bridging this gap, and 
examines the role that Jesus' teachings, Eastern meditation, German mysticism, 
and modern psychology play in different religious experiences. She also utilizes 
the psalmists, mystics, Bonhoeffer, and Grimms' fairy tales in looking at common 
themes in the journey of faith and the formation of identity. An insightful collec- 
tion of reflections on the need for and practice of spirituality. 
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Sparkman, G. Temp. “Proposals on Religious Development: A Brief Review.” Review 
and Expositor 83 (1986): 93-109. 


A collection of descriptive, noncritical reviews of recent proposals on religious 
development. Following the brief review of these nine proposals, a short synthesis 
is offered, highlighting the common themes and implications. A good summariz- 
ing discussion of the broad topic of religious development. 


Tan, Siang-Yang. “Interpersonal Integration: The Servant's Spirituality" Journal of 
Psychology and Christianity 6 (1): 34-39. 


A brief, introductory look at spirituality and integration. Interpersonal 
integration—the personal appropriation of faith and the integration of psychological 
and spiritual experience—is posited as the foundational aspect of the integration 
of professional psychology and Christianity. Aspects of the “‘servant’s spirituality" 
are outlined, and interpersonal integration is seen as dependent upon such spirituali- 
ty. Emphasis is placed on practicing the spiritual discipline and achieving sound 
biblical knowledge in the development of personal faith. 
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Recommendations 


Recommend that the 201st General Assembly (1989) receive the 
report **Growing in the Life of Christian Faith," as amended, com- 
mend the report to the church for information and study, and in- 
struct the General Assembly Council through its Theology and Wor- 
ship Unit to: 


1. Print the report and make it available for sale in the church, 
with the cost of printing amounting to $3,000 to be borne by funds 
of the Theology and Worship Unit set aside for this purpose. 


2. Mail the report to each presbytery executive and synod executive. 


3. Refer the report to the General Assembly Council in the fulfill- 
ment of its responsibility to ‘‘cultivate and promote the spiritual 
welfare of the whole church." 


4. Design a process for dealing with the report and its implica- 
tions for the life of the church, which process will include at least 
the following elements: 


a. Consulting with the Education and Congregational Nurture 
Unit to explore the feasibility of including the report with appropriate 
study guides in the curriculum materials of the Presbyterian Church 


(U.S.A.). 


b. Consulting with the Church Vocations Unit to explore ways 
this material can be used by Committees on Preparation for Ministry 
in fulfilling their responsibilities of nurturing and examining faith 
among inquirers and candidates; by Committees on Ministry in 
fulfilling their responsibilities for the nurture and examination of 
faith among ministers; as well as in fulfilling its own responsibilities 
to resource governing body consultations and provide material for 
various clergy conferences and seminars. 


c. Consulting with study centers and conference centers of the 
church to encourage the use of this material in continuing educa- 
tion settings, seminars, and retreats. 


d. Consulting with the Office of the General Assembly and 
its Program Committee to reflect on this paper as plans are made 
for the worship life of the General Assembly. 
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e. Consulting with the Education and Congregational Nurture 
Unit and the Church Vocations Unit as they work with congrega- 
tions in self study for mission and educational assessment to reflect 
on that aspect of the congregations’ life. 

f. Requesting the Education and Congregational Nurture Unit 
to make use of this report in its continuing evaluation and revision 
of the Presbyterian and Reformed Educational Ministries cur- 
riculum, and to report on the usefulness of this document for this 
purpose to the Theology and Worship Unit. 

g. Consulting with the Evangelism and Church Development 
Unit concerning the implications of this document for the work of 
that unit. 

h. Communicating, through its Sub-Unit on Discipleship and 
Spirituality, to individuals and groups working in these areas to 
stimulate discussion and writing in this area and to help define the 
distinctive contributions Reformed piety offers the church catholic 
(universal). 

i. Consulting with the Presbyterian Publishing House, West- 
minster/John Knox Press, Presbyterian Survey, and the Presbyterian 
Outlook concerning the development of materials that have to do 
with the nature of faith and the life of faith as well as with the various 
practices and disciplines that sustain and nurture them in the life 
of the church. 


1. Consulting with the Committee on Higher Education regard- 
ing the life of faith on college and university campuses. 


k. Referring the report to the Committee on Theological Educa- 
tion with the recommendation that it be sent to all faculty of the 
theological institutions of the Presbyterian Church (U.S.A.), as well 
as to all Presbyterian Church (U.S.A.) faculty teaching in other 
theological institutions, as a resource for use in curriculum develop- 
ment, course offerings, and extracurricular discussion groups. The 
report should also be sent to the student body presidents in Presby- 
terian theological institutions. 


1. Consulting with Church Vocations Ministry Unit to explore 
ways this material can be used by persons serving in specialized 
ministries. 


5. Send this report to appropriate offices in ecumenical partner 
churches of the Presbyterian Church (U.S.A.). 
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